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The War. 


There are no perceptible signs of an early cessation 
of the sanguinary and sickening conflict between 
Russia and Japan. As we write these words the 
horrible butchery at Port Arthur is in progress again 
and thousands of men are being done to death by the 
merciless rifles, bayonets, shells and mines. The 
great armies on the Shakhe river are sternly facing 
each other, ready to fall again upon each other, like 
raging wild beasts, the moment that either of them 
feels that it has sufficient advantage to enable it to 
deal its adversary a crushing blow. 

There have been rumors that both governments 
have grown sick of the struggle and would be glad 
to see itend. Japan at one time even went so far 
as to approach the Russian government on the subject. 
But nothing came of this, except larger preparations 
to continue the struggle. Russia seems to be pre- 
paring to call forth the whole military strength of 
the Empire rather than consent to make peace in the 
present posture of affairs. The powers talk of 
mediation, but no serious move in this direction has 
yet been made. 

The struggle in its present stage is laying terrible 
emphasis on one of the worst characteristics of war. 
A nation that is in armed conflict with another 
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refuses to stop until it has either gained the victory 
or been beaten into helplessness. ‘This is the law of 
that miserable delusiun called “ honor.” No sacrifices 
of men or money, no amount of heroism displayed 
on fields of death, nothing but “shining” victory or 
hopeless defeat, can save and satisfy “honor!” As 
if no hurt to honor were done by continuing to break 
up thousands upon thousands of happy homes, and 
to load ever increasing and exhausting burdens upon 
the backs of the people, and to send down to still 
deeper depths the physical and moral maiming and 
degradation of the young manhood of the nation! 

“ Honor” has probably been the cause of more dis- 
honor in the world than any other one thing. We 
may well pray that this Eastern spectacle may be the 
last international exhibition of “honor’s” deadly 
fruits that the world may ever behold. If Russia 
would consent to give up the conflict at once and 
refuse to contribute another day’s instalment to its 
horrors and woes, to its aftermath of sorrow and 
economic burdens, to its disturbance of the order and 
progress of the world, she would by this single 
decision win for herself more honor and prestige in 
the eyes of civilized men than she has gained by all 
her military exploits since the dawn of her history. 
If she must make incredible sacrifices to save her 
prestige, why can she not be brave enough to make 
the great sacrifice? By so doing she would set an 
example of true honor and glory which would save 
the world. The nation which distinguished itself 
immeasurably by calling the Hague Conference ought 
to be strong and courageous enough to do this also. 


eee 


The Hague Convention of July 29, 1899. 


The comments which have been made in the 
papers about the North Sea Anglo-Russian incident 
show how imperfect is the general knowledge of the 
details of the Hague Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes. Most of the 
dailies and even the great weeklies have uniformly 
spoken of the trouble as referred to the Hague Court 
for settlement. The fact is that it has not been re- 
ferred to the Hague Court at all, and it is improbable 
that it ever will be. 

It is to be regretted that a convention of such 
vast moment and far-reaching significance as _ this, 
which has been fittingly designated the Magna Charta 
of International Law, and, with even greater appro- 
priateness, an International Covenant on the Mount, 
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has not been thoroughly studied and mastered by all 
who are interested in the development of civilization 
along pacific lines. As time goes on the maguitude 
and splendor of the service rendered to the world by 
the Conference held at The Hague in 1899, in elabo- 
rating this remarkable instrument of the world’s 
peace, becomes increasingly clear. 

The Convention is in three parts, or rather four. 
Section I., in a single sentence, which gives the ob- 
ject of the provisions set forth in the remaining sec- 
tions, is a solemn public pledge of the twenty-six 
powers represented at The Hague that they will 
“employ ali their efforts to bring about by pacific 
means the solution of international differences.” It 
is needless to say that this great pledge has been as 
yet but imperfectly observed. Some of the signa- 
tory governments seem entirely to have forgotten it. 
Some of them, however, give increasing evidence that 
they are feeling the weight of the responsibilities as- 
sumed under it. 

The second Section, in seven articles, provides for 
good offices and mediation, either on the initiative of 
the disputants themselves or of the other signatory 
powers, and either before the outbreak of war or at 
any time during the course of hostilities. There has 
not yet been any serious action of the powers under 
this section of the Convention. There were hints of 
mediation at the time of the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese war, and there is no doubt that more than 
one government has conveyed to the belligerents its 
readiness to act as mediator if desired. But no at- 
tempt at mediation, at least in the united way made 
possible in the Convention, has been made. If this 
had been done, with some adequate sense of the 
solemn obligations which the powers had taken upon 
themselves at The Hague, the sanguinary conflict 
now raging might easily have been avoided. It will 
no longer be easy to excuse the civilized governments 
for neglect to use the whole united weight of their 
moral power, and to use it promptly, to prevent any 
threatened collision at arms. 

The third Section of the Convention, in six articles, 
makes provision for International Commissions of In- 
quiry in case of disputes “ arising from a divergence 
of opinion on matters of fact.” This is the section 
which happily has been applied with such superb 
effect in the controversy that arose between Russia 
and Great Britain over the Dogger Bank affair. 
The thought of the framers of this provision was 
that it would be applicable only to comparatively un- 
important differences “involving neither national 
honor nor essential interests.” Resort to it in the 
case before us proves, however, its eminent fitness 
for application to very grave disputes, where both 
national honor and essential interests are involved, as 
may easily be the case in any sort of misunderstanding. 

These International Commissions of Inquiry, the 
treaty provides, shall be constituted by a special con- 
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vention between the parties in dispute, specifying the 
facts to be examined and the scope of the powers of 
the Commission. The British and Russian govern- 
ments have been at work the past month in drafting 
a convention so framed as to be satisfactory to them 
both. This has not been an easy task under the cir- 
cumstances. But the Convention is now practically 
completed, and the Commission which will be named 
under it may be expected soon to commence at Paris 
its work of investigation. The Commission is con- 
stituted in the same way as a tribunal of arbitration 
under the Convention, except that the members are 
not taken from the Hague Court, or need not be. 
Each government chooses two Commissioners and 
these four select a fifth. The Commissioners in the 
pending case will be one each from Russia and Great 
Britain, one from France, one from the United States, 
and the fifth from Austria, which has been asked to 
name the umpire. 

This provision for Commissions to inquire into 
disputed facts may well prove hereafter to be the 
most effective means provided in the Hague Conven- 
tion for the prevention of war, inasmuch as ignorance 
of facts is so often the root cause of international 
quarrels. Though the Commissions are to have no 
arbitral authority, their reports on the facts will no 
doubt make it easy in a majority of cases for the govern- 
ments themselves to effect a settlement by direct dip- 
lomatic negotiation without resort to the Hague Court. 

The fourth Section of the Hague Convention, in 
three Chapters and forty-two Articles, provides for 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the proce- 
dure to be followed in the submission and hearing of 
controversies. The cases already submitted to the 
Court have given such general understanding of this 
part of the Convention as to make comment here un- 
necessary. Of course, the Anglo-Russian North-Sea 
controversy may finally come before the Court, if 
the governments, after receiving the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry, find themselves unable to 
deal with it directly; but this seems at the present 
moment altogether improbable. 

The work of the Hague Conference has been criti- 
cized as imperfect, and fault found with the Consti- 
tution of the Court of Arbitration for which it 
provided. Some of this criticism has perhaps from 
the abstract point of view been well founded. But 
taking the Convention altogether, and keeping in 
view the circumstances of the times under which it 
was concluded, it may well be doubted whether a 
wiser and more effective piece of constructive work 
has ever been done in political history. The nations 
have beyond al] question in this great Magna Charta 
of their own making, if they will only faithfully live 
up to its spirit and its provisions, an instrument of 
such breadth and force as to make it practically im- 
possible hereafter for any war to kindle its blasting 
flames anywhere on the face of the globe. 
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The Arbitration Treaties and the Senate. 


Our government has been a good while in getting 
at the work of negotiating treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration with other countries, through no fault, we 
are glad to say, of either the President or the Secre- 
tary of State. But the time lost is now being made 
up rapidly, and the leadership which our country has 
practically always maintained in the arbitration move- 
ment is being rapidly assumed in this particular as- 
pect of it also. 

On November 1 the first of the treaties that were 
in contemplation, which we had been assured the 
President would submit to the Senate this winter, 
was signed at the State Department by Secretary Hay 
and the French Ambassador, Mr. Jusserand. This 
has been followed by treaties with Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Portugal, and the basis of a treaty with 
Russia has been announced as agreed upon. That is 
a most commendable and encouraging record for a 
single month. 

This list of treaties will probably be considerably 
increased before they are sent to the Senate, as nego- 
tiations are in progress with Great Britain, Italy and 
other governments. 

The question we are all asking ourselves is, What 
will the Senate do with the treaties when it receives 
them? Will it treat them as it did the treaty of 
1897? Will it ignore them and let them die in com- 
mittee? Or will it promptly ratify them? These 
questions are forced upon us by the action and atti- 
tude of the Senate in the past. Less than a year 
ago it was generally believed in Washington and else- 
where that if arbitration treaties were sent in at that 
time, they would stand little chance of ratification. 
For that reason the President made no move in the 
matter. 

As for ourselves, we entertain the strongest hope 
that these treaties will receive prompt and practically 
unanimous approval. Circumstances have greatly 
changed since the rejection of the Olney—Pauncefote 
treaty in 1897. The Hague Conference has been 
held and the fruits of it have been beyond all expec- 
tation. ‘The Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration, still a dream in 1897, has been set up and, 
on the initiative of the United States, brought into 
successful operation. Many cases of controversy 
have been settled by arbitration outside the Hague 
Court. The Alaska boundary dispute has been put 
out of the way. Public sentiment in favor of arbi- 
tration as a fixed and regular international policy has 
grown enormously in strength, particularly among 
the leaders and members of great business organiza- 
tions. The political conditions which militated against 
the Olney—Pauncefote treaty have also changed. 

Added to the weight of these considerations is the 
fact of the signing of more than a dozen treaties of 
obligatory arbitration among the nations of Western 


Europe within the past year. Besides this, in 1897 
the Senate had to pass on a treaty with one nation 
only, Great Britain. In this case it will have to pass 
upon treaties practically identical in terms with from 
half a dozen to a dozen powers. It will not be easy 
to discriminate among these powers, and it would be 
a bold proceeding to attempt to turn them all down 
together. 

The character of the treaties is alsoa strong con- 
sideration in favor of the probability of their prompt 
ratification by the Senate. They are all drawn, it 
seems, on practically identical lines. They are to run 
for the limited term of five years and cover only con- 
troversies of a judical order and those arising in the 
interpretation of treaties. Many of us had hoped 
that when our government began the conclusion of 
arbitration treaties, it would follow the suggestion of 
the National Arbitration Conference of January last 
and draw them on more comprehensive lines than the 
European treaties. The time has certainly come for 
such countries as the United States, Great Britain, 
France and others, to agree to refer all their contro- 
versies to the jurisdiction of the great Court which 
they have created for this very purpose. 

However, the limitation of these treaties is likely 
to work favorably to their speedy adoption, and it 
may have been wise after all that no attempt was 
made to push beyond the general level which arbitra- 
tion has reached, as indicated by the European 
treaties. The conclusion of these limited treaties by 
the numerous governments which have signed them 
will be a great triumph, and the greater step will be 
taken in due time. 

The above are our reasons for believing that the 
Senate will hasten to approve these treaties when 
they are sent in. We confess that we can conceive 
of no ground whatever for adverse action upon them 
at the present time. However, we recognize the im- 
mense importance of getting the largest possible 
expression of public sentiment in their favor from all 
parts of the nation. A movement has been inaugu- 
rated by the National Arbitration Committee of 
Washington and supported by other organizations to 
secure this expression, and we hope that all our 
readers and friends in every state will coiiperate to 
the utmost in the public meetings which will be held 
during this month in the cities and towns of the 
country. Where codperation of this kind is imprac- 
ticable, or public meetings cannot be held, brief, cour- 
teous letters to the two Senators from your State will 
be of great service. 


-——-e- 


The New Intergovernmental Conference 
at The Hague. 


Several replies have already been received at the 
State Department in response to Secretary Hay’s 
Note of October 21 to the powers signatory of the 
Hague Conventions, inviting the assembling of a 
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new international Conference to resume the work left 
undone by the Conference of 1899. 

The tone of these replies has been most cordial. 
The Netherlands government has responded that it 
will feel itself greatly honored and most happy to 
entertain the Conference, as it did that of 1899. 
There is scarcely a doubt that the governments from 
which replies have not yet been received will be 
equally ready to follow the initiative of our govern- 
ment, except perhaps Russia and Japan. These 
powers may hold aloof so long as the war between 
them continues, and this fact may possibly delay the 
meeting of the Conference until the hostilities in the 
East are ended. 

But the meeting seems now assured, and prepara- 
tions for it will be made by our government as rap- 
idly as circumstances will permit. As soon as all 
the invited governments are heard from and their 
suggestions as to the scope of the work of the Con- 
ference are collated and examined, another note will 
doubtless be despatched by Secretary Hay, as was 
done by Count Mouravieff in January, 1899, speci 
fying more in detail the subjects which will be put 
upon the program of the meeting. 

It is fairly clear from Mr. Hay’s Note of October 
21 what these subjects will be. He dwelt especially 
upon the topics mentioned in the final Act of the 
Hague Conference as making a new conference nec- 
essary, namely, the rights and duties of neutrals, the 
inviolability of private property in naval warfare, 
and the bombardment of ports, towns and villages by 
a naval force. But he also called attention to cer- 
tain suggestions of the Act recommending some sub- 
jects to the consideration of interested governments. 
The chief of these, as everybody knows who has read 
the document, was reduction of armaments and war 
budgets. There is no doubt, therefore, that Mr. Hay 
means to put this subject on the agenda of the new 
Conference, unless he meets strong objections from a 
number of the important powers, which we think it 
improbable that any of them will make. Reduction 
of armaments is now felt on all hands to be the most 
urgent of international problems, and no such Con- 
ference as that which our government has invited 
can meet without finding itself face to face with the 
question and forced to deal with it. 

At least two other commanding subjects will find 
their way into the program. Secretary Hay does not 
discuss them directly, nor propose them in so many 
words. But he names them in the resolution of the 
Interparliamentary Conference which he quotes in 
fullin his Note. And the conspicuous manner in 
which he cites the St. Louis resolution is equivalent 
to a strong recommendation of the subjects therein 
contained as entitled to take their place on the order 
oi the day of the proposed Conference. It will have 
been noticed that Mr. Hay in his Note emphasized in 
a peculiar way the position and work of the Inter- 
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parliamentary Union. He attributes much of the 
success of the arbitration movement in its later phases 
to the efforts of this body of parliamentarians. He 
has therefore recommended in the most effective way 
the suggestions of the St. Louis resolution to the 
consideration of the powers which he has invited to 
unite in holding the new Conference. 

The two subjects to which we refer are the advis- 
ability of creating an advisory congress of the nations 
to meet periodically for discussion and recommenda- 
tion upon international questions and the further 
development of obligatory arbitration, now being put 
into limited, five-year treaties, in the form of a gen- 
eral treaty much larger in scope and time than any 
treaty yet signed except that between Holland and 
Denmark. 

The success of the Hague Tribunal and the greatly 
increased recent interest in the general subject of 
arbitration mark this as one sure to hold a prominent 
place in the deliberations of the new Conference. If 
Great Britain and France, and the United States and 
Germany, and other nations, can enter into a treaty 
as they are doing, pledging reference of important 
classes of disputes to the International Court for a 
period of five years, what reason can be assigned why 
the whole group of civilized states should not enter 
into a general agreement among themselves pledging 
reference of most of their possible differences to the 
Court for say ten or twenty years? On this question 
the Conference will find it difficult to answer in but 
one way. 

We should not be surprised, however, if, as the 
matter of the creation of a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration crowded all other subjects comparatively 
into the background at the Conference of 1899, so in 
the proposed new one the subject of a regular peri- 
odic congress of the nations should take precedence 
over all other questions. A permanent congress of 
this kind goes naturally with the Hague Court as its 
counterpart and complement, as is now clearly seen 
by nearly all students of present international rela- 
tions. The idea of such a congress has been already 
so widely and influentially approved, by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts and by the Interparliamentary 
Union, for example, as to justify Mr. Hay in giving 
the subject a prominent place on the program of the 
proposed Conference, and really to make it incumbent 
upon him to do so. The Conference certainly could 
do nothing of greater moment’to the future peace 
and welfare of humanity than to make provision for 
the periodic meeting hereafter of delegates from all 
the nations of the world to discuss in a frank, full 
and amicable way all the questions of common in- 
terest to them, as the Hague Conference of 1899 
discussed some of them, and as the new Conference 
at The Hague will discuss a still greater number of 
them. 

Secretary Hay has in a most wise and statesman- 
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like way hinted at the duty of inviting those powers 
which were not represented at the Conference of 
1899 to send delegates to the proposed new one. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that his wish in this respect 
may be carried out, for there is no just ground for 
excluding the states of an entire continent from an 
international gathering called in the interests of the 
whole human race. 





Editorial Notes. 

The hearing on the Japanese House Tax 
Me anne A Case, which was referred to the Hague 
Court nearly two years ago, was begun at 
The Hague on the 21st of November. The men chosen 
from the Court to adjudicate the controversy are Count 
Motono, the Japanese Minister to France, Professor 
Louis Renault of the University of Paris, and Mr. Gram, 
former Minister of State in Norway. Mr. Gram was 
chosen president of the tribunal and has the deciding 
vote. This tribunal differs from that which settled the 
Pious Fund Case in having three instead of five mem- 
bers. The Venezuela tribunal also had only three mem- 
bers, the Hague treaty leaving it open to the litigants to 
choose if they wish any other number of judges than the 
five specified in the Convention. This case is the third 
with which the Court has been called upon to deal since 
its creation. The point in dispute is whether the Jap- 
anese authorities have the right under international law 
to tax improvements on land held by foreigners under 
perpetual lease. At least that is the contention from the 
European point of view. We understand that the Jap- 
anese claim is that the land has actually been conveyed 
to the foreign holders and is thus subject to taxation, 
the same as any other real estate. The case is an inter- 
esting one, and the decision will have a far-reaching effect 
in international relations. The three opponents of Japan 

in the suit are Great Britain, France and Germany. 








The Sunday before Christmas, which has 
Peace Sunday. now become a fairly well recognized peace 
day throughout the Christian world, falls this year on 
the 18th of December. As Christmas day falls on Sun- 
day, and that is an occasion which naturally suggests 
thoughts of peace and goodwill, many ministers will 
probably prefer to make that their peace day. The day 
this year ought to be most impressive. A great war is 
going on in the Far East, whose daily deeds are, in 
themselves and in the spirit which causes them, the 
exact opposite of everything for which Christianity 
stands. What a call to every minister of Jesus Christ to 
declare faithfully and without compromise the whole 
truth on this subject of the great Evangel. of love and 
goodwill which he is consecrated to proclaim. The 
same minister who portrays with broken heart the de- 


plorable effects of the system of greed, hate and envy, 
as they are daily brought to us over the cables from 
Port Arthur and Moukden, will find abundant cause for 
gratitude and even jubilation in the extraordinary de- 
velopment of both the spirit and the institutions of 
peace in nearly the whole of our Western Christian 
world. The signing within the past year of twenty 
treaties of arbitration, stipulating reference of important 
classes of disputes to the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion by no less than a dozen of the leading powers of 
the world, is an event inspiring enough, in its promise of 
blessing to the world, to make even the most skeptical 
believe that war is doomed, and the era of peace is 
already upon us. Peace is and always has been a great 
word. It is greater this year than ever before, and its 
great sound ought this Christmas time to be sent abroad 
over all lands with a note of jubilation that will almost 
make the angels of the nativity sing their song again for 
very gladness. 








We publish side by side in this issue the 
letter of Andrew Carnegie to the Boston 
Peace Congress and that of ex- Ambassador 
Andrew D. White to Hon. Oscar S. Strauss at the time 
of the holding of the peace meetings in New York City 
the next week. Though the two writers are, as is well 
known, equally devoted to the establishment of peace in 
the earth, they take entirely opposite views of the 
subject on which they write. Mr. Carnegie advocates, 
as the next step in the establishment of peace, a combi- 
nation of four great powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy, with the support of such 
small states as might be induced to join the group, to 
compel to keep the peace any nation that might attempt 
to go to war. He thinks that by this process war might 
be banished from the earth at one stroke. Mr. White, 
on the contrary, holds that any form of compulsory 
peace is, in the present state of the nations, impossible. 
The attempt would be fraught with great mischief. It 
would result in more bloody wars than those we are 
trying to get rid of. This view, which Mr. White 
develops at considerable length, seems to us to be the 
sound one. However desirable the speedy establishment 
of perpetual peace may be, any forcible short cut to it is 
impracticable. It must be sought in its own way and by 
its own means, even if these seem at times exasperatingly 
slow. A combination, such as Mr. Carnegie suggests, 
would almost inevitably provoke a counter combination 
which the first group would not find it altogether easy 
to force to do its will. The step would likewise almost 
surely result in high-handedness and aggression such as 
came from the Holy Alliance. At some later time when 
the nations have actually begun to federate themselves 
into some sort of a world state and the present great 


Compulsory 
Arbitration. 
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armies and navies are disbanded and in their place a 
world-police force is established, it may be possible to 
have compulsory peace, if there should then be any 
need of compulsion; but at the present time, when exhi- 
bitions of force are made with so much relish, the ex- 
periment would be a very dangerous and expensive one. 





At the close of the Pastoral Letter issued 
oer Bishops’ by the bishops at the end of the National 
astoral Letter. + . a : 

Episcopal Convention held in Boston in 
October occurs this interesting and significant passage. 
The letter goes to some six thousand Episcopal pastors : 


“Tt would be impossible to conclude this letter without 
recognizing a coincidence in our assembling in the city 
of Boston when there was sitting elsewhere in the same 
city the International Peace Congress. There are those 
among us who can remember when peace societies were 
left mainly to the advocacy of our brethren of the 
Society of Friends, and when many of us regarded their 
annual assemblages with good-natured contempt. Noth- 
ing is more inspiring in the whole history of our com- 
mon Christianity than the tremendous revulsion of feel- 
ing which, in this regard, has come to pass. 

“ The creation of the Hague Tribunal and the recog- 
nition of international courts of arbitration by some of 
the foremost empires of Europe have indicated the 
recognition of an altered sentiment in regard to the 
arbitrament of war, of the most profound significance. 
Late and slowly the civilized world surrenders those 
notes of barbarism which it has inherited from pagan 
times. Late and slowly it seems to dawn upon the 
minds of statesmen and scholars alike that the argument 
of brute force is but a brute’s argument after all. But 
all the while, from its first dawn in the cradle of Bethle- 
hem, when to the shepherds on Judean hillsides the 
angels sang, “Glory to God, and peace, goodwill to 
men!” down and on, through all the blood-stained ages 
that have followed, there has run the thread of a divine 
purpose, beating down the barriers that divide man from 
man and race from race, and hastening the time when 
the Fatherhood of God shall mean no less the brother- 
hood of all his children.” 








Writing in London 7ruth of the man- 
a ner in which certain English journals tried 
raggarts. i A ‘ 
to drive the government into war over the 
Dogger Bank affair, Mr. Labouchere says: 


If the object of all this was not to defeat any pacific 
desire our government might have and persuade the Rus- 
sians that we meant to force a quarrel on them, no better 
means of gaining those ends could have been adopted. 
Suppose the end had been gained, what would have been 
the state of things in two or three years? During that 
time we and the Russians would have been diligently 
employed in killing eachother. We should have spent 
in this work many millions and lost many lives. Our 
trade and commerce would have greatly suffered, and 
our competitors would have used the opportunity of our 
energies being directed to war to supplant us wherever 
they could. Taxes would have increased, incomes would 
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have decreased. We should not have occupied any Rus- 
sian territory, and we should have had to fight hard in de- 
fense of our territory in India. Japan would have estab- 
lished herself firmly in Manchuria, but this would in no 
way have benefited us. By the end of the three years the 
original cause of the war would have been forgotten, and 
we should each have been beginning to consider for what 
we were fighting. Then we should have made peace on 
the status quo ante. One or two fire-eating journals 
profess to regret that all this has been avoided. How 
any sane Englishman could take that view passes my 
understanding, except that our jingoist “ we’s,” our stay- 
at-home warriors and our Maftickers seem to be under 
the impression that war is a blessing and peace an evil 
from which we should always endeavor to escape. We 
are all for arbitration in theory; I am also for it in prac- 
tice. I honor the Czar for having called together the 
Hague Conference, as it was an honest endeavor to re- 
duce the risk of civilized nations going to war. Most 
heartily do I congratulate him upon having appealed to 
the Hague Tribunal in this particular case. It establishes 
an excellent precedent and one which I firmly believe 
will render wars less likely in the future. Spread-eagle- 
ism, as it is called in America, chauvinism, as it is called 
in France, imperialism, as it is called in England, will 
exist, for all countries have their Boabdils and their Tap- 
pertits, and occasionally they will temporarily gain the 
upper hand. But as democracy advances and the 
workers acquire more influence in their respective coun- 
tries, so will the danger of any country being dragged 
into war by these baneful braggarts diminish. 





_ An interesting debate took place at the 
ragweed a meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 

Association, Secondary Section, at Sim- 
mons College, Boston, on the 25th of November. Mr. 
John F. Casey, master of the English High School of 
Boston, defended the drill, on the ground that it was 
good physical exercise, aided in discipline, developed 
patriotism, and that the boys liked it. Mr. Russell of 
the Lynn Classical High School replied that gymnastics 
were much better for physical development, that for 
discipline the drill was superfluous, and that the trickery 
resorted to by the youthful officers to get and hold their 
positions was very detrimental. Therefore the drill was 
being gradually discarded. Mr. Adams of Newton 
agreed with Mr. Russell, and declared that the interest 
which certain boys took in the drill was not due to 
patriotism, but to vainglory. If the boys were allowed 
to choose, he said, three-fourths of them would take 
gymnastics. Mr. Orr of Springfield considered the 
drills physically detrimental, and believed that the boys 
generally joined the companies “for what they could 
get out of them.” A number of other speakers joined 
in the debate, and nearly all of them objected to the 
drill on the ground that it interfered with school disci- 
pline. Mr. Casey, answering the objection that the 
drill tended to produce the military spirit, said he 
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thought this was in its favor. “He had never heard of 
any of the recent strike troubles being put down by 
Quakers.” He evidently considered that argument a 
“sticker.” If he had looked up the history of labor 
troubles, he would have found that Quakers have kept 
strikes from occurring, which is even better than putting 
them down. He would have found that one eminent 
Quaker in England, who has never had any military drill, 
has settled, single and alone, more than eighty labor dis- 
putes. The teachers will finally settle the question of 
military drill in the schools in the 1ight way. They are, 
with exceptions, a sensible lot of men and women, cap- 
able of taking large and healthy and progressive views 
of life and character. 





The Bishop of Hereford, whose presence 
pon ll and utterances at the Boston Peace Con- 
gress were so much enjoyed, has, since his 
return home, given an address before the Hereford Dio- 
cesan Conference on his impressions of America. The 
thing in American church life which most impressed him 
as strikingly in contrast with the condition prevailing in 
England was the friendly relations and the spirit of co- 
operation which he found between the Episcopal and 
other church organizations. Speaking of the number of 
people of pure English descent whom he found in Bos- 
ton, he expressed the hope that the English people on his 
side of the water would always bear in mind this bond 
of blood relationship, of common ancestry and common 
sources of inspiration and, he hoped also, of common 
national aims and purposes. “It should prove,” he said, 
“an indissoluble bond of peace and amity with these 
our kinsfolk beyond the seas. For, indeed, a due recog- 
nition of such facts and such relationships can hardly 
fail to draw Great Britain and the United States closer 
together in sentiment, in policy and influence, in prac- 
tical and powerful alliance, so as to help forward the 
cause of peaceful progress among all Christian nations, 
and so stem the tide of continental and commercial mili- 
tarism which threatens to overflow both us and them, 
and to rid us of the burdens which it is laying upon us.” 
That is admirably said. And if the Bishop had pene- 
trated further into our country and discovered how 
extensively we are becoming related by blood to every 
people under the sun, he would have seen a cheering 
vision of a much wider and deeper alliance and influence 
making for the overthrow of international animosity and 
the destruction of a growing world-militarism, than he 
saw along the single line of Anglo-American relationship. 
We Americans are justly proud of our English kinship, 
but we are prouder still of our kinship with all the races 
and nations. 


Mr. Frederic Passy some time ago ad- 
dressed a letter to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Delcassé, in regard to 
the expiration of the agreement reached at the Hague 
Conference prohibiting the dropping of explosives from 
balloons during war. Mr. Delcassé has replied as follows : 


Explosives from 
Balloons. 


Mr. Frederic Passy, Member of the Institute: 

“Tn a letter dated June 27 last, you were so kind as 
to call my attention to the desirability of a renewal of 
the agreement concluded for five years, in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Hague Conference, among 
the different nations represented at the Conference, for 
the prevention of the throwing from balloons of explosive 
projectiles, and other analogous proceedings, the term of 
this convention being, as you suppose, about to expire 
this month. 

“Of the three declarations signed at The Hague the 
29th of July, 1899, for the prohibition of the use of cer- 
tain instruments of war, that which relates to the em- 
ployment of balloons for throwing projectiles and 
explosives is, in fact, to continue but five years, But it 
is to be noted that this declaration does not expressly 
mention the point of departure of the period for which 
the agreement was made by the signatory powers. 
When an agreement is made for a certain period, this 
period can only be considered as beginning at the moment 
when the agreement has been definitely concluded. 
Now the agreement in question became such only when 
the declaration was ratified. This did not take place till 
in November, 1900. The agreement, therefore, will still 
remain in force for more than a year.” 





The Rev. W. J. Dawson, of London, 


f , : . 
Asregance © in a recent sermon in Plymouth Congre- 


False Patriotism. 
gational Church, Brooklyn, said : 

“T would venture to ask you here, this morning, 
whether there is any valid reason why there should not 
be a United States of Europe and America, of America 
and Europe—we will put America first, if you like. 
Is there any reason why there should not be a United 
States of America and Europe — English, American, 
French, German, Australian, Italian, Spanish, Russian — 
all of one blood? They follow a common learning, share 
common institutions; they have a common faith, yet 
they are divided, are suspicious of each other and bitterly 
hostile. And why? Because the arrogance of a false 
patriotism is constantly fomenting strife and misunder- 
standing. 

“ This false patriotism does something more and some- 
thing worse; it provokes wars. It is the very essence 
of false patriotism to ridicule and defame other nations, 
to gibe and jeer at their organizations, to underrate 
their abilities, to expose their vices and to flaunt our own 
superiority. ‘We are the people; there is none beside.’ 
And so we make our perpetual gibe at other nations, 
and the result is uncounted millions wasted on warlike 
preparations and rings of forts upon the frontiers and 
standing armies and financial extravagance followed by 
national poverty and a growing spirit of distrust and 
hatred, which at any time may break forth in the red 
flower of war. We are all apt to forget the bystander 
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in these international rivalries, to think of other people 
as inferior, to talk of their defects and to forget their 
virtues. And it is that temper which has been at the 
root of every great war that has stained the earth with 
blood.” 


Brevities. 


; The signing of a treaty of arbitration between 
Great Britain and Portugal was announced by King 
Edward at the state banquet at Windsor Castle on No- 
vember 16. The treaty, which is identical with the 
Anglo-French treaty of October 14, 1903, was given to 
the public on November 19. 


On the first day of November, at the State De- 
partment at Washington, Secretary Hay and the French 
Ambassador, Mr. Jusserand signed a treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and France. Though the 
text of the agreement has not yet been made public, it 
is said to be substantially the same as that of the Anglo- 
French treaty of October last. 


On November 21, at the State Department at 
Washington, Secretary Hay and Mr. Probst, the Swiss 
chargé d’affaires, signed an arbitration treaty on behalf 
of the United States and Switzerland. It follows the 
lines of the Franco-American treaty. 





The third of the arbitration treaties which the 
United States government has been negotiating with 
European countries, that with Germany, was signed by 
Secretary Hay and the German Ambassador, Baron von 
Sternberg, on the 22d of November. 


On the 23d of November a fourth treaty of arbi- 
tration was added to those mentioned above, namely one 
between the United States and Portugal, signed by Sec- 
retary Hay and Viscount de Altre. The treaty is re- 
ported to be identical in terms with the others which 
Mr. Hay has signed. 


Peru and Brazil have signed a treaty for the 
adjustment by arbitration of the claims growing out of 
the settlement of the Acre Boundary dispute. 


A dispatch from Berne, November 25, said that 
Switzerland had already signed treaties of arbitration 
with the United States, Great Britain and Italy, and 
was about to sign one with Sweden and Norway. 


<a. A dispatch from St. Petersburg, November 28, 
stated that the Russian government had accepted the in- 
vitation of the United States to conclude an arbitration 
treaty on the lines of the American-French treaty. The 
American proposal was in the form of a note from Sec- 
retary Hay, which was presented personally to Foreign 
Secretary Lamsdorff by Mr. Eddy, the American Chargé 
d@ Affaires. Mr. Lamsdorff accepted in principle the 
text of the treaty, to which his government would pro- 
pose slight moditications. This is Russia’s first acquies- 
cence to an arbitration treaty with a foreign power. 


. . . The Franco-Venezuelan Commission to adjust the 
French claims against Venezuela will sit in the United 
States, and possibly at Northfield, Mass. The sittings 
will probably begin in about a month, and the issues to 
be tried cover over eight millions of dollars. 
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. . » Dr. Thomas barclay, ex-president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, well known for his 
earnest labors in bringing about the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French arbitration treaty and in the general 
amelioration of Anglo-French relations, has been knighted 
by King Edward for these eminent services. It will be 
remembered that more than a year ago the French gov- 
ernment made Frederic Passy, the eminent French 
apostle of peace, Commander of the Legion of Honor, 
in recognition of his distinguished services. 


The Chilean government has recently signed con- 
tracts for the construction of a railroad through the 
Andes mountains which will bind that country to the 
Argentine Republic by direct railway communication. 
The contracts amount to six and three-quarter millions 
of dollars. That sounds like a big sum for a short piece 
of railway. But it only equals four days cost of the war 
now going on between Japan and Russia. 


The North Sea treaty for the submission of the 
Dogger Bank affair to an international commission of 
inquiry was signed at St. Petersburg on November 25 by 
Mr. Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister and Mr. 
Hardinge, the British Ambassador. 


For the erection of the Palace of Peace, for which 
Andrew Carnegie has given the funds, the Netherlands 
government has purchased a plot of ground adjoining 
the wood lying between The Hague and Schevening, 
and the work begins at once. 


; Press of matter in our last issue caused us to omit 
mention of an important meeting in the interests of 
international arbitration held in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, 
on the 20th of October. It was in connection with the 
Fair of the United Commercial Travelers of America. 
The peace meeting had been organized at the suggestion 
of Miss Elizabeth Foster of Boston. The meeting was 
presided over by Hon. Henry L. Higginson, and the 
speakers were Hon. John D. Long, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale and Mr. Elwyn G. Preston, Secretary of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 





The News of War. 


BY MARY L. CUMMINS. 


Thirty thousand men swept away — 
Thus comes the dirge from afar, 
Thirty thousand on one dread day — 

This is the news of war. 


Thirty thousand desolate homes, 
With women and babes who weep, 

Weep for the thirty thousand souls, 
Gone to their long, long sleep. 


Gone? Cut down without time for thought 
Of the God whom they have to face, 

With never a friendly hand to mark 
Their lonely resting place. 


Land is dear bought with the price of blood, 
And the breaking of human hearts, 

And heavy, indeed, the price we pay 
To heal a nation’s smarts. 
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And lightly we deal out human life 
To aid in a nation’s greed, 
A toll of thirty thousand lives 
Laid down without thought of meed. 


And one day’s toll! That God’s bright sun 
Should rise on such ghastly sight, 

And men who own and bear His name 
Do not rise in their moral might ! 


Oh, meek and lowly Lord of Peace! 
Whose ‘‘ blessed ’’ was great for those 

Who sought to bring ease to the nation’s strife, 
And an end to human woes, 


Help us to earn that great reward 
Which thou hast said will be given, 
Blessed are they who make peace on earth 
‘* For theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 





Letter of Andrew Carnegie to the Peace 
Congress, 


Sxrpo Castie, Dornocu, SuTHERLAND, 
September 27, 1904. 


Dear Mr, President:—I much regret missing the 
meeting of the International Peace Conference. Since 
we have at last in the Hague Tribunal a permanent High 
Court for the settlement of international disputes, more 
and more my thoughts turn upon the next possible and 
necessary step forward to an agreement by certain powers 
to prevent appeals to war by civilized nations. 

Suppose, for instance, that Britain, France, Germany 
and America, with such other minor States as would 
certainly join them, were to take that position, prepared, 
if defied, to enforce peaceful settlement, the first offender 
(if there ever were one) being rigorously dealt with, 
war would at one fell swoop be banished from the earth. 
For such a result, surely the people of these four coun- 
tries would be willing to risk much. The risk, however, 
would be trifling. A strong combination would efface 
it altogether. I think this one simple plan most likely 
to commend itself to the intelligent masses. A committee 
might be formed to consider this. If a body of promi- 
nent men of each nation agreed to unite in urging the 
codperation of their respective countries in the move- 
ment, I think the idea would soon spread. 

One cannot imagine for our Republic a prouder posi- 
tion than that of pioneer in such a task — she who has 
been foremost in urging arbitration, first also to urge five 
important powers to submit their differences to the Court 
of Peace. Nor can I imagine more fitting apostles to 
urge this upon the powers than our present Secretary of 
State, who is to honor you at the coming meeting in 
Boston, and our present President, who recently led the 
powers to The Hague. Having secured a permanent 
court for the settlement of international disputes, the 
time seems ripe for the same agencies to consider the 
one step further needed to complete the work. 

Very truly yours, always for peace, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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Compulsory Arbitration and the Hague 
Court. 


Ex-Ambassador White's Opinion. 


Hon. Andrew D. White addressed the following letter, 
dated Ithaca, N. Y., October 15th, to Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus of New York, one of the American members of 
the Hague Tribunal, in response to the latter’s invitation 
that he should be present at the reception in New York 
to the foreign delegates who attended the International 
Peace Congress in Boston. The main thought embodied 
in it is what Mr. White would have urged at the Boston 
Congress, had it been possible for him to be present. 


“The funeral of Governor Cornell, which occurs on 
the day of your welcoming the delegates to the Peace 
Congress, and duties connected with laying the corner- 
stone of the Goldwin Smith Hall of this University, for- 
bid me to accept your very kind invitation, I regret this 
greatly, and all the more because, while valuing highly 
the impulse that the recent Congress at Boston has given 
to earnest thought on the subject of peace, I feel that 
there may be need of a word of warning. 

“You have doubtless noticed that, in sundry recent 
utterances and publications inspired by horror of war, 
there occur demands for compulsory arbitration between 
nations. This I think that all who have given really 
thoughtful attention to the probabilities and possibilities 
involved must sincerely regret. Compulsory arbitration 
would mean vastly larger armies than any the world has 
ever seen. It would demand a union of all great powers 
in matters of the greatest moment to each and all of 
them, matters on which there may be the greatest differ- 
ences of view and interest; it would require that this 
union be made speedy and effective, possibly with enor- 
mous cost of life and treasure, and in every case with 
great sacrifices of feelings and prejudices such as thus 
far in the world’s history have never been obtained. 

“We have only to imagine an actual attempt to put 
this doctrine of compulsory arbitration into force to see 
how utterly impracticable it is, and how dangerous it 
would be if it were practicable. Take the frightful war 
now going on between two great powers on the western 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. What nations could bring 
an army into the field which would compel a cessation of 
the contest? Imagine a war (which heaven forbid!) 
between ourselves and one of our neighbors, or of any 
continental power with any of its neighbors; what com- 
bination of other nations could bring an army which 
would impose peace upon the combatants? It would 
certainly be unfortunate if any eloquent lovers of peace 
should divert attention from voluntary international arbi- 
tration and its subsidiary instrumentalities which actually 
exist to a scheme so Mmpracticable as to bring all advo- 
cates of peace into derision. 

“The first work to be done is evidently to create a 
public opinion throughout the world which will make the 
great mass of mankind in every civilized country a unit 
in favor of demanding from their respective governments 
arbitration rather than war. The simple fact, which the 
world at large does not yet realize, but which it ought to 
be the first mission of all meetings in behalf of peace to 
make known, is that an international tribunal of arbitra- 
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tion exists at this moment; that a full and practicable 
system has been adopted for its action and maintenance ; 
that judges from the various nations have already been 
appointed ; that its subordinate officers are constantly in 
session; that suitable quarters are already provided for 
it; that various subsidiary measures have been adopted 
to facilitate its work; and that, thanks to an American 
citizen, this august tribunal will at some day, which we 
may hope is not very distant, be able to sit in an interna- 
tional palace of justice and temple of peace, built espe- 
cially for it, worthy of it, suited to its needs, dignified in 
architecture and surroundings, and standing before the 
whole world as an outward and visible sign of the most 
effective means which the world has ever seen for avert- 
ing war and for maintaining peace —the means which 
Grotius suggested, and which a long line of the noblest 
men and women in every century since have longed for 
and prayed for. 

“All peoples under all governments should be made to 
realize the fact that three different nations have already 
referred difficult and trying disagreements to this court, 
and have obtained decisions which have settled the ques- 
tions at issue and in each case destroyed every germ of 
ill feeling. 

“The various nations should also be made to under- 
stand the subsidiary arrangements devised by the Hague 
Conference for delaying war, for weakening its causes 
and mitigating its effects. 

“The main work of peace congresses and peace con- 
ferences should now be to arouse a public opinion through- 
out the world which will forbid any government to plunge 
into war without first exhausting the means which this 
tribunal at The Hague affords for securing peace. There 
are, indeed, questions supplementary to the principal 
issue involved which may well be discussed and urged, 
such as better definitions of ‘contraband of war’ and 
the like, and especially a doctrine which our country has 
urged from the beginning of our national existence down 
to and during the sessions of the Hague Conference, 
namely, the duty of exempting private property not con- 
traband of war from seizure on the high seas. 

“ But the first great thing is that governments shall 
not be allowed by the peoples for whom they act to neg- 
lect these new means of peace. It is as possible to create 
a public opinion which shall absolutely force every gov- 
ernment in the world to resort to this tribunal before 
declaring war as it was possible to create the public opin- 
ion throughout the world which ended Algerine piracy, 
the slave trade, the serf system, and slavery. 

“JT would urge then, as you welcome the European 
delegates, and especially Baroness von Suttner, whose 
noble writings have done so much to arouse a feeling for 
peace, and whose presence and conversation at The 
Hague gave so much courage and hope to supporters of 
arbitration at the Peace Conference, that this main point 
be not forgotten ; in fact, that all efforts be concentrated 
upon it, and that there shall go forth from this and other 
meetings of this sort utterances which shall make man- 
kind at large more fully and thoroughly understand what 
has already been done in the creation of the Hague Tri- 
buna] and oblige every government to resort to it, at 
once, in case of need. 

“It is not too much to hope that the frightful example 
now visible of two great nations each deluging the soil 
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of Asia with its best blood, and both nearing inevitable 
bankruptcy, will aid your meeting and similar assem- 
blages elsewhere in bringing to the whole world a knowl- 
edge of the Hague Tribunal with all its realities and 
possibilities.” 


Letter to the Peace Congress from Sir 
John Macdonell of London. 


31 Kensincton Park GaRpDENs, W. 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1904. 


My dear Mr. Perris: It has for some time been plain 
to me that I could not, for many reasons, be present at 
the Congress at Boston. This is very much to my re- 
gret. I greatly desired to meet and talk with the workers 
in the cause of peace in a country where that cause 
flourishes much more, I believe, than it does with us at 
present, and which is beset by fewer of the tempta- 
tions to militarism than the Old World. 

No doubt the Congress, where all shades of opinion 
will be represented, will look at the question from many 
sides ; and I am hopeful that among other matters under 
consideration one or two points which I have much at 
heart will not be forgotten. Two of them are, I con- 
ceive, of no small practical importance. One of them 
is the urgent necessity of developing, I might even say 
creating, a form of literature specially designed to meet 
the wants of the hour. A literature which may help 
to counteract in some degree the ceaseless appeals 
through the eye and ear, by print and picture, to the 
worst passions; a literature truly pacific in spirit, not 
sentimental in character, not full of vague generalities, 
but containing precise details and authentic tests, and 
presenting in plain language the realities of war ; reveal- 
ing what is behind the soldiers’ triumphs, making audi- 
ble what the blare of trumpets and the shouts of 
infatuated mobs now drown. 

Art and literature, one is of late tempted to think, have 
deserted the cause of peace and are in a conspiracy against 
it. Can they be brought back to the side of common 
sense and humanity? I am not underrating the services 
rendered by the excellent existing periodicals, or the value 
of such publications as those issued by the Bibliotheque 
Pacifiste Internationale ; but each country needs its own 
special form of peace literature, and I should be glad to 
see everywhere organizations for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating, by books and pamphlets, facts which are now 
glossed over and kept in the background; a literature 
with the motto, ecrasons Tinfame—the true infame 
of all time. A carefully prepared volume of extracts 
from writers of authority descriptive of war as it is — 
war put to the test of common sense — showing men 
lowered to the level of wild beasts, every evil passion 
let loose, and the result, almost always manifestly futile 
and disappointing, would be useful. I should also like 
to see a wide circulation of accurate pictorial representa- 
tions of war as it is, and not in its false, glorified, idealized 
forms. Copies of some of Verestschagin’s vivid pictures 
of its grim realities would be more convincing than 
labored arguments or exhortations. In the formation of 
such an organization I would gladly help. 

Another practical point is one of which I have, more 
than once, talked with you; the need of making the 
question of peace one much more of practical politics 
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than it is in England at all events. Can we not have 
organizations which will secure prominence to this ques- 
tion at every political election in every country ; organi- 
zations which will endeavor to elicit from every candidate 
precise pledges as to this matter? If temperance be 
made a test question, why not peace, transcending in 
importance in this age, perhaps in most ages, I am in- 
clined to think, all others ? 

In stating my last point I am running the risk of being 
misunderstood, but not, I think, in the city of Channing 
and Emerson, of so many other great moral teachers. 
Those who plead for peace should take note of the fact 
that mankind, especially youth, longs for the heroic. It 
is captivated by the spectacle of self-denial, endurance 
of privations, and readiness to sacrifice life itself. Men 
are not very curious to inquire into the merits of the 
course in which these virtues are enlisted. Young minds 
are fascinated and seduced by this aspect of war, to a 
forgetfulness of its horrors, brutality and attendant 
wickedness. It would be well if the advocates of peace 
would dwell oftener than they do upon the fact that the 
heroic, all that is truly noble in the conduct of the best 
soldiers, can be realized in peaceful life. In fighting 
with disease the physician and the nurse exhibit it. So 
does the rescue party which goes down a mine after an 
explosion. So does the crew of a lifeboat. All that is 
admitted. What is rarely inculcated is that the ordi- 
nary duties of all vocations, strenuously practised, quite 
apart from the emergencies of life, may and do call for 
the exercise and display of true heroism ; greater because 
it is the outcome of calm personal resolve, and is not 
obedience, under circumstances of excitement, to a col- 
lective command. 

I should be glad if in the peace literature were heard 
oftener than I can now detect the heroic note — the in- 
centive to live laborious days, to endure hardships, and 
to risk health and life itself in the performance of its 
ordinary civic duties. We cannot afford to allow it to 
be assumed that war alone calls forth the heroic virtues. 

Excuse these few reflections, which I close with re- 
newed expressions of my great regret at my absence 
from a Congress which may prove a momentous event 
in a struggle to cast off the heaviest weight resting on 
our civilization. Yours very sincerely, 

Joun Macpone.t. 


A School of Peace. 


BY EDWIN GINN, 
Address delivered at the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
October 7, 1904. 

From year to year the peoples of the civilized nations 
meet in convention to discuss the problems of peace and 
war. Our peace congresses are exerting a deep influence. 
Yet the misfortunes of war are pressing upon us more 
heavily year by year. It would be difficult for any one 
to picture war in all its phases in stronger language than 
that used hy Sumner in his “ True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,” or by Channing in his “ Discourses on War,” or 
by Bloch in his economic treatment of the subject. It 
is not a lack of the knowledge of the horrors of war and 
the blessings of peace that retards our movement; it is 
the failure of the people to grapple with the subject in a 
businesslike way. 





The resources of the nation are being developed to a 
remarkable degree ; but a large part of this gain is lost 
in the expense of equipment for military purposes. Na- 
tionally we are all making good progress — financially, 
economically, intellectually, morally ; just laws are estab- 
lished and obedience to them is secured through the 
courts. But internationally, in important respects, we 
are still barbarians. The nations still rely upon the sword 
and the cannon for the protection or assertion of their 
rights. Occasionally they are willing to submit their 
differences to arbitration; but not a single great nation 
is lessening in the slightest degree the physical force 
upon which it relies for its defense. The Hague Tribu- 
nal is a great step forward; but the peoples of the world 
in the main are slow to submit their differences to this 
Court, and until the individuals who make up the nations 
are ready for such action, the heads of governments will 
continue powerless. 

There now exists among the civilized nations the most 
complete military organization the world has ever known, 
a force almost beyond our ability to comprehend. Five 
millions of the ablest bodied men in the world are with- 
drawn largely from productive service, and their future, 
as regards salary and promotion, depends upon the pres- 
ent military régime. In addition to this maintenance of 
vast armies and navies, there is the enormous expense of 
establishing and equipping fortifications. All this im- 
poses a frightful burden upon the community. To sup- 
port this force and carry this burden the industrial world 
is hard at work, on the farm, in the shop, on the sea, in 
the counting-house, in all the vocations for the real up- 
lifting of humanity; and after paying the enormous 
taxes imposed upon them because of these great arma- 
ments there is left to many a pitiful margin for the abso- 
lute necessities of life. Mr. Atkinson has computed from 
government sources that in this country each family of 
five people pays for the expense of warfare $25 a year, 
—a terrible burden when we consider that not one family 
in ten is able to put by, year by year, more than this 
amount. 

To oppose all this, what are we doing? We have a 
few societies of well disposed men, a few journals of 
limited circulation, a few noble men and women who 
are devoting their lives, so far as possible, to opening 
the eyes of their fellows to the evils of the present system. 
But the entire amount of money spent each year for 
these objects in our country does not equal a respectable 
fraction of the expenditure upon one of our battleships. 

Any change in the existing order of things must be 
effected by education. In many countries the whole 
order of society needs to be changed. In Germany and 
in many other countries those connected with the army 
and navy stand socially at the very head, a place of 
honor to which the youth look forward with reverence 
and ambition. From the cradle they are taught that the 
highest aim in life is to prepare themselves for the army. 
In many schools in our own country the boys are drilled 
like soldiers, and parade through the streets to the 
strains of martial music before admiring throngs. 

We need a body of educators whose sole duty should be 
to go among teachers, awakening and developing an intelli- 
gent and adequate interest in this great subject. This work 
of education should commence with the school children ; it 
is with them that our greatest hope lies. We should 
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remove from the books which are placed in their hands 
whatever stimulates unduly the military spirit. Tell 
them of the heroes of everyday life, who are sacrificing 
their lives in the investigation of the germs of disease 
and the methods of destroying them, in draining ma- 
larial swamps, in saving the shipwrecked, in missionary 
work among the heathen and in our own land; of brave 
firemen who, at the risk of their lives, are saving the 
lives and property of others; of men and women work- 
ing in the slums of our great cities, and picturing the 
misery they find there in order to awaken public interest 
and the public conscience. Of the trained and tireless 
nurses, watching by the sick beds night and day; of 
teachers in overcrowded schoolrooms, whose burden of 
responsibility and care knows almost no limit. Surely 
no man on the battlefield deserves higher encomiums 
than these unselfish workers. I would not detract in 
the slightest degree from the honors paid to the noble 
men who have sacrificed their lives for their country ; 
but I do object to the system which calls for the sacri- 
fice of so many noble men. There are as many noble 
men sacrificed upon the wrong side as upon the right. 
It is the system that I deprecate. These men are not 
noble because of war, but in spite of its demoralizing 
influences. It is the work that one engages in which 
exerts a constant influence upon the life; and the nobler 
the work, the nobler the life. Little inspiration can 
come to any human being whose life is spent in prepara- 
tion for the destruction of his fellows. 

We need also a corps of workers who should devote 
their time to the press. The press is perhaps the great- 
est influence in the state to-day; and it is of the utmost 
importance that its tone upon this momentous question 
be raised to the highest level. At one time it seemed to 
me that a special journal of the highest class, with a 
sufficient fund at its disposal devoted exclusively to 
peace and arbitration, would perhaps be the most effec- 
tive instrument in our crusade; but the more I study 
the matter, the stronger is my conviction that a special 
journal of this kind would not be so potent for 
good as a bureau of information, properly organized, 
which should furnish important, wisely chosen articles to 
the leading papers, to all that will use them, as so many 
are glad to do. Comparatively few people would be in- 
terested in any journal devoted entirely to this subject; 
but the millions will read a well written article in the 
daily press. People desire information; and I am satis- 
fied that the most important service to our cause could 
be rendered, not through any one organ, even were it 
the best in the world, but through the great body of 
kindly disposed newspapers. There should be in every 
community an able editor, with suitable assistants, whose 
duty it should be to gather and distribute the right 
material —one in close touch with the leading papers 
and writers of the day. 

Again, the clergy need to be awakened in much fuller 
measure to their duties and responsibilities for existing 
conditions. Some of the ablest representatives of the 
pulpit should be secured and enabled to devote their 
lives to going among their brother ministers and cor- 
responding with them, arousing enthusiasm, devotion and 
exertion in this great cause. Every Christian minister 
in the land should be made to feel that if he is not ren- 
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dering service in this field he is not doing his primary 
duty. 

We are spending this year in the United States upon 
the army, navy, fortifications, etc., two hundred million 
dollars. Since 1790 we have spent not less than five 
thousand million dollars. This does not include the ex- 
traordinary expenses of our government upon the army 
and navy in war periods. The yearly expenditure of the 
civilized world for these purposes at the present time is 
about twelve hundred millions, and has been over one 
thousand millions a year for the last fifteen years. 

If one-half this amount now spent for purposes of war 
were devoted to the upbuilding of society, it would 
establish a thorough system of graded highways, it would 
connect all the great river-systems for purposes of com- 
merce, it would irrigate and make fruitful the immense 
tracts of sandy deserts throughout the length and breadth 
of the civilized world; it would eliminate the congested 
sections in our great cities, and in the place of crowded 
tenement houses, unfit for human beings to live in, pro- 
vide comfortable homes at moderate cost; it would make 
possible a careful supervision of all the great mining 
industries, reducing the fearful loss of life to a minimum ; 
it would build hundreds of floating hospitals for the sick 
during the summer months; it would found permanent 
hospitals wherever needed ; it would establish a thousand 
farms and workshops near the great centres of popula- 
tion, where the unfortunate could help themselves; it 
would establish a paid commission in every country, 
which should give its entire time to the study of the 
different problems connected with the various industries 
of the day and aid in the solution of these most perplex- 
ing questions ; it would provide schools in every neglected 
portion of the globe. 

Is not the loudest call that to give more attention to 
the consideration of ways and means for beginning imme- 
diately a vigorous and systematic campaign of education 
against the recent warlike tendencies of-the nations and 
against the false ideas as to what really makes a people 
great? The same law governs nations as individuals. 
Do we regard as our greatest men those who possess the 
most land, houses, ships, stores, railroads or other prop- 
erty? Is it not rather the man, though he possess little 
of this world’s goods, of high moral worth, broad intelli- 
gence and sound judgment? Shall we not extol the 
nations who govern their peoples wisely, giving to each 
protection in his individual rights, rather than those who 
extend their dominions by conquering weaker people and 
taking from them their liberties? 

It would seem that we have arrived at a stage beyond 
the talking period, and should now take up this subject 
in a businesslike way, making use of all the good things 
that have been said as a lever to produce results. It is 
not sufficient to spend one or two days in the year dis- 
cussing this subject. It is not sufficient to publish a few 
journals of limited circulation. It is not sufficient that 
a few men and women are giving their lives to this work. 
We must educate the masses. It is constructive work 
that will improve the nations. Russia and Japan, in a 
single year, will destroy more than a century can restore, 
to say nothing of the suffering in the homes, on the 
battlefield and in the camp. Perhaps this frightful loss 
of life and property and the misery inflicted upon these 
two nations, and in fact upon the whole world, which 
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we are now witnessing, may be the culminating lesson 
that shall turn the nations to wiser methods of settling 
their differences. 

The meeting together of representatives from all over 
the civilized world, like the present Peace Congress in 
Boston, offers a very great opportunity for studying and 
improving present conditions. But do we make the 
most of these opportunities? Is not our circle of influ- 
ence too limited, our work too temporary and inter- 
mittent? All these eloquent speeches reach only a few 
thousand people, and press reports at best are but 
meagre. When the week is over we return to our homes 
and take up our accustomed duties; and the whole work 
that has peen discussed is by most soon forgotten in the 
engrossing cares of the world. We need a permanent, 
persistent force, to take advantage of the enthusiasm 
aroused by a great Peace Congress, and, by printing and 
spreading broadcast the words that are spoken, keep the 
cause alive. Constant agitation will be imperative for 
many years to come to educate the people to demand a 
less expensive and more reasonable method of conduct- 
ing international relations. No solution of this most 
difficult problem is possible unless it be undertaken by 
broad-minded men who are ready to ignore boundary 
lines and all mean thoughts of nationality, seeking only 
the highest good for all. If we can ever bring the 
nations to limit this constantly increasing military force, 
there will be much more hope for the future; with this 
terrible burden removed, we can move forward more 
efficiently and more hopefully. 

I wish —and this is really the central thing in my 
mind —to throw out a hint for the consideration of 
business men, in regard to the foundation of an organi- 
zation which might properly be called “A School of 
Peace.” In the first place, in establishing such a school, 
a board of trustees should be selected from those who 
have shown distinct originality and executive ability in 
carrying on large business enterprises. To their hands 
should be committed the duty of choosing the ablest 
men in the country who desire to devote their lives to 
the study of this most important of all questions. They 
should carefully consider the conditions of the whole 
world and the relation of all nations to each other, in 
order to inaugurate a working scheme that shall be just 
to all. They should be competent to select the most 
efficient assistants to join with them in the great under- 
taking. To establish and equip this “School of Peace” 
on broad and lasting foundations, a large endowment is 
necessary. If anything is to be accomplished in this 
world, either great or small, some one must do some- 
thing. Talking is all very well, and generally necessary 
to precede action; but I have yet to see a crop of wheat 
gathered from the field, bridge span the river, a ship 
launehed into the sea, or a railroad cross the continent, 
by mere talking. Some one must put his hand to the 
work, or furnish the funds for other hands, in all under- 
takings, else they will fail. Moral influence is good, but 
if that is our sole reliance, this cause will not be far 
advanced. Until moral influence is quickened into 
action, little will be accomplished. 

Many intelligent people have said to me: “The plan 
which you propose is too broad and too far-reaching to 
hope for any immediate results.” Immediate results are 
not what we are looking for. Every peace-loving citi- 


zen should do all he can to promote the cause of arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of all disputes; but at the same 
time he should attempt to remove the causes of conten- 
tion. Is not the greatest cause of international compli- 
cations the vast armaments of the world? We recog- 
nized this principle when we established a law to 
prevent the carrying of firearms by citizens. It is the 
well armed man, prepared for a quarrel, who is most 
ready to seize the first occasion for engaging in one; 
and as with the individual, so it is with the nation. 

Of course no plan can succeed which is not based to 
a large extent upon present conditions, which does not 
at any rate frankly recognize them; each nation would 
expect the same armament, relatively, as now exists, and 
with good reason. If all could agree upon some equit- 
able, proportionate plan, the present armed force could 
be reduced very materially — perhaps one-half in the 
near future. 

Perhaps the most important step to be taken in effect- 
ing what is so sadly needed would be the calling of a 
convention, not of politicians or envoys seeking first the 
advancement of their own people, but of the greatest 
and noblest men in all the world, who should meet 
together as a Congress of Nations, to devise better plans 
for codperation in the world’s work. The relations of 
the individuals in the different countries are much closer 
than those of the States themselves; and when the 
noblest individuals of the nations shall meet in conven- 
tion, some practical working plan will surely be evolved 
for reducing this vast expenditure of life and treasure. 

The whole world has so long depended upon physical 
force to maintain proper relations among the nations 
that a change to an economical, moral, and reasonable 
plan for the settlement of differences must perhaps be 
slow. We may not expect to perfect the ideal organi- 
zation in aday orin a year. The great object should be to 
make a real beginning toward lessening the armaments 
of the nations. This work cannot be done by one or 
two men; but we can !ay the corner-stone. All great 
enterprises must have a beginning; and it is in the provi- 
dence of the All-Wise that no good thought or act shall 
fail. Some seed may fall in barren places by the way- 
side; but enough will find fruitful soil and grow, until 
the earth shall yield its rich harvest of good overcoming 
evil, when man shall no longer desire to overreach or in- 
jure his brother, but all shall join in the prayer and effort 
for peace on earth and goodwill to men. 

Boston, Mass. 


<> + 


Text of the North Sea Trawler Con- 
vention between Great Britain 
and Russia. 


The following agreement between the British and 
Russian governments for the submission of the North 
Sea Affair to an international commission of inquiry was 
signed at St. Petersburg, on November 25, by Count 
Lamsdorf, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Sir Charles Hardinge, British Ambassador to Russia: 





His Britannic majesty’s government and the imperial 
Russian government, having agreed to intrust to an inter- 
national commission of inquiry assembled conformably 
to Articles I. to XIV. of the Hague Convention of July 
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29, 1899, for the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes, the task of elucidating by means of impartial and 
conscientious investigation the questions of fact con- 
nected with the incident which occurred during the night 
of October 21-22, 1904, in the North Sea (on which 
occasion the firing of guns on the Russian fleet caused 
the loss of a boat and the death of two persons belonging 
to a British fishing fleet, as well as damages to other 
boats of that fleet and injuries to the crews of some of 
those boats), the undersigned, being duly authorized 
thereto, have agreed upon the following provisions: 


ARTICLE 1, — The international commission of inquiry 
shall be composed of five members (commissioners), of 
whom two shall be officers of high rank in the British 
and imperial Russian navies respectively. The govern- 
ments of France and the United States shall each be 
requested to select one of their naval officers of high 
rank as a member of the commission. The fifth member 
shall be chosen by agreement between the four members 
above mentioned; in the event of no agreement being 
arrived at between the four commissioners as to the 
selection of the fifth member of the commission, His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary will be invited to select him. Each 
of the two high contracting parties shall likewise appoint 
a legal assessor to advise the commissioners and an agent 
officially empowered to take part in the labors of the 
commission, 

Arr. 2, — The commission shall inquire into and report 
on all circumstances relative to the North Sea incident, 
and particularly on the question as to where the respon- 
sibility lies and the degree of blame attaching to subjects 
of the two high contracting parties or to subjects of other 
countries in the event of their responsibility being estab- 
lished by the inquiry. 

Arr. 3. — The commission shall settle the details of pro- 
cedure which it will follow for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the task wherewith it has been intrusted. 

Arr. 4. — The two high contracting parties undertake 
to supply the commission, to the utmost of their ability, 
with all the means and facilities necessary in order to 
enable it to acquaint itself thoroughly with and appre- 
ciate correctly the matters in dispute. 

Art. 5.— The commission shall assemble in Paris as 
soon as possible after the signature of this agreement. 

Art. 6.— The commission shall present its report to 
the two high contracting parties, signed by all the mem- 
bers of the commission. 

Art. 7.—- The commission shall take all its decisions by 
a majority of the votes of the five commissioners, 

Art. 8. — The two high contracting parties undertake 
each to bear on reciprocal terms the expenses of the in- 
quiry made by it previous to the assembly of the com- 
mission, the expenses incurred by the international 
commission after the date of its assembly in organizing 
its staff and conducting the investigations which it will 
have to make shall be equally shared by the two govern- 
ments. 


In faith thereof the undersigned have signed the pres- 
ent agreement (declaration) and affixed their seals to it. 

Done in duplicate at St Petersburg, November 25, 
1904, 
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Proceedings of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress (Continued). 


At the close of Mr. Straus’ address Tuesday evening, 
October 4, in Tremont Temple, Mr. Joseph G. Alexander 
of London, Secretary of the International Law Associa- 
tion, was introduced and said in substance: 


“T am glad to be able to represent in this Congress an 
association which, in addition to its ordinary work, has 
always maintained the standard of international arbitra- 
tion as a great ideal. I share in the regret that Mr. 
White is not here this evening, though he could not have 
been better replaced. It was my privilege five years ago 
to meet Mr. White at The Hague when I was there with 
a deputation of the British Society of Friends, seeking 
to strengthen the hands of the Conference. After visit- 
ing Baron de Staal, the president of the Conference, we 
called next on Andrew D. White. He received us with 
great courtesy and respect, and I had hoped to meet him 
again here. 

“In the service held here Sunday afternoon you re- 
peated the words of an old prophecy: ‘And God shall 
judge between the nations and arbitrate for many peo- 
ples.’ I do not know the source of that translation. It 
corresponds to a French rendering with which I am 
familiar, and gives the true force of the original. The 
position of that passage in the prophecy is remarkable. 
It comes just before the prophecy of the time when they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and the nations shall learn war no 
more. It 1s wonderful that this ancient prophet should 
have put his finger, so to speak, upon the fact that in 
order to peace among the nations with their jarring 
interests, there must be an institution of judgment, ot 
justice. What is coming to pass now, therefore, in 
the constitution and work of the Hague Tribunal, is the 
fulfilment of this prophecy of twenty-six hundred years 
ago. 

eo lt is to me very striking how the Hague Conference 
was led to do what nobody expected from it. We who 
had been interested in peace congresses had been for 
years expressing our wish for a permanent court of arbi- 
tration. But the Hague Conference was not summoned 
to establish such a court. It was called to consider the 
question of mutual disarmament. It was only in the 
second circular that the subject of arbitration was intro- 
duced. To our great disappointment, the Conference 
arrived at no result at all on the subject of reduction of 
armaments. But in constituting the permanent tribunal 
at The Hague it achieved a marvelous success. It is not 
necessary here to go into the constitution of that Court. 
What rejoices us, friends of peace, is that we see in it 
the beginning of that for which we have so long pleaded, 
organized peace, the substitution of a regular arbitrament 
of justice for the cruel and unsatisfactory arbitrament of 
the sword. Much remains yet to be done before we 
realize Victor Hugo’s ideal of the United States of 
Europe, and still more before we get Tennyson’s ‘feder- 
ation of the world.’ But this is the first step, at which 
we rejoice. 

“A distinguished English lawyer, Mr. Cranthorpe, 
writing on the setting up of the Hague Tribunal, has 
said that machinery, though most valuable, is useless 
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unless motive power be put into it. The machinery of 
the big Atlantic steamers is of no value for crossing the 
ocean until you have steam in the boilers. The ma- 
chinery of the Hague Court, admirable as it is, must 
have in it the steam of public opinion, if it is to be of 
real value. 

“ The first reference to the Hague Court was somewhat 
like putting water into a pump to make it go. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt put water into the Hague Court and got 
it agoing. [Applause.] But something more has hap- 
pened. The ten arbitration treaties signed within the 
last ten months specify the Hague Court as the tribunal 
to which disputes between these nations are to be re- 
ferred. We need not be anxious, therefore, that there 
should be a great number of disputes in order to put the 
Hague Court to work. What the Court needs to sup- 
port it is the continuous and persistent force of public 
opinion. The people of all our lands should determine 
that henceforth all disputes shall go to this great 
tribunal. 

“ But back of all we want a better feeling between 
nations, more brotherliness. What difference does it 
make on which side of an artificial boundary a man is 
born? [Applause.] If we can create a spirit of fra- 
ternity among the nations, then the Hague Court will do 
its work efficiently, and we shall see peace permanently 
and surely organized.” 

The next speaker was Professor Ludwig Quidde, of 
Munich, Germany, who spoke in German: 

One of the morning speeches had spoken of the pos- 
sibility of an American-German war. Whatever the 
“yellow ” journals might do to inflame the people, such 
war he considered impossible. The leaders of the 
people did not want it. He could testify that in Germany 
nobody had the least wish for such a war. It would be 
doubly dreadful as a fratricidal war. No power in the 
world could force these two countries to take up arms 
against each other. [Applause.] 

The adversaries of the peace movement made fun of 
it, saying that “the Boer War was the first success of 
the Hague Convention, and the Russo-Japanese War 
the second.” To speak thus was to misjudge the whole 
movement, The friends of peace had no intention of 
declaring “eternal peace” to-morrow. They knew very 
well that it would take a long time to destroy all the old 
causes of war which were still working. The peace 
work would be one of long development. 

The whole progress of civilization, Professor Quidde 
said, consisted in the gradual increase of the sphere of 
law, and a slow but steady restriction of force to even 
narrower limits. In the beginnings of civilization quar- 
rels between individuals were settled by brute force. 
Every man able to carry arms sought right for himself 
by the sword. The only restriction was that it must be 
his right. Feud was not then a crime, it was a legal 
institution. 

The first progress was the bringing of the petty wars 
of the chiefs under certain regulations, and the prohibi- 
tion of them at certain times. Germany suffered from 
the petty wars of the feudal chieftains from the time 
of Charlemagne down to the time of the proclamation 
of the King’s Peace. Feuds continued, in fact, fifty 
years later, but the King’s Peace made them legally 
crimes. Individual violence was now unlawful, and the 


only possibility of lawful violence remaining was war 
between nations. This, also, we were about to put an 
end to. If our ancestors had been told that a time 
would come when they would not be allowed to 
seek their right by the sword, they would have laughed, 
and said that it would not be possible to live under such 
conditions. But the world moved on, though men rode 
no more on mailed horses, 

War between nations was passing through the same 
stages. Certain rules had been laid down for its con- 
duct on land and sea, and for its restriction. And now 
effort was being made to abolish it entirely, as personal 
combat had been abolished. An important step toward 
this end had been taken when the Hague Convention was 
concluded. It was now very easy to settle any dispute 
by arbitration, if there was a wish to do so. The further 
purpose of the peace movement was to change volun- 
tary into obligatory arbitration. 

Professor Quidde expressed the fear that a good deal 
of our boasted civilization was like beauty, only skin 
deep; that the fierce instincts inherited from the past 
were still with us and liable to plunge us into brutal 
deeds. Much had been done to abolish the disposition 
to fight and war; this work must be continued by the 
friends of peace, the goal being the entire supplanting of 
war and its spirit by good will and arbitration. 

The Chairman next introduced Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
Secretary of the British Peace Society, of whose address 
the following is a summary : 

“ Professor Westlake, one of our distinguished jurists, 
who is a member of the Hague Court, wrote me just 
before I left home that he hoped the Congress would 
consider the means of securing justice as a means to 
peace. Grotius’ motto was ‘Pax et Justitia,’ and the 
two must always go together between states as between 
men. 

“ How far has the establishment of the Hague Court 
been a step toward securing peace by justice? I do not 
share the opinion that nothing was done at The Hague in 
the direction of disarmament. The governments and the 
people they govern have long been deceived by the old 
pagan idea that to have peace you must be prepared for 
war. Under the influence of that idea no proposal for 
disarmament would be considered unless there existed 
some substitute for ‘the arbitrament of the sword.’ The 
Hague Conference, therefore, when it provided for the 
tribunal of arbitration, took the surest way to disarma- 
ment. [Applause.] 

“We all remember the morning when the proposal of 
the Czar fell upon the world like a bolt out of the blue 
heavens. We had been dreaming of the possibility of 
the establishment of a tribunal for the administration of 
arbitration. We had been working also. When the 
Czar’s Rescript came people said: ‘This is a Utopian 
idea. Who will listen to any proposal of disarmament?’ 
The late Archbishop of Canterbury refused to preside at 
a public meeting in support of the Czar’s proposal, be- 
cause he could not, so he wrote, waste his time on imprac- 
ticable schemes. 

“ When the Conference met it found itself, as might 
have been expected, face to face with arbitration, which 
had only been mentioned in the Czar’s second circular. 
The result of the Conference was a great treaty signed 
by the representatives of nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
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of the globe. Then we were told that the Conference 
had accomplished nothing because it had discovered no 
method of disarmament. But what the Conference did 
in establishing the permanent Court was the straight 
pathway to disarmament. This will appear more clearly 
if we notice that the course of history in regard to pri- 
vate war is repeating itself in the matter of international 
war. 

‘In the lower stages of society men fought personally 
for their rights, and the families and clans did the same. 
They were judges in their own cause. Later, private 
war was put under restrictions. Then came judgment 
by courts, with regulated private war still existing. 
Finally personal combat was made a crime, and disap- 
peared, private disputes going regularly to the courts. 
The present system of justice, notwithstanding the law’s 
delay and expense, is infinitely better than the old one 
of private vengeance. International or public war has 
passed through the same stages. First there was unre- 
stricted fighting, then regulated warfare. Now for a 
hundred years or more judicial settlement by arbitration 
—arbitrations ad hoc — has gone on alongside of regu- 
lated warfare. The number of settlements by this method 
has been surprisingly large. In fact the method has been 
a part of the regular procedure in international regula- 
tions for a hundred years since the Jay treaty of 1794. 

“In the Hague Court we have the permanent estab- 
lishment of judicial arbitration. We have entered upon 
the last stage of the evolution, when the permanent in- 
ternational court is finally to supplant public war as the 
systems of civil law and courts have done away with 
private combat. When the old prophets, Isaiah and 
Micah, uttered their memorable predictions about the 
nations learning war no more, nothing seemed more 
incredible. Brutal power was then sweeping the earth 
carrying everything before it. To-day the nations 
are still learning war, never more alarmingly so, but the 
new institution of the permanent international court is a 
sure sign that the end of war is rapidly drawing near. 

“You Americans, through the action of your Presi- 
dent in bringing the Hague Court into successful opera- 
tion, have done a great service to humanity.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR PEACE RALLY. 


At the same hour on Tuesday evening a great Chris- 
tian Endeavor Peace Rally was held in Park Street 
Church, which was filled to its utmost capacity. The 
devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. J. J. Dun- 
lop, pastor of the Roxbury Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, founder of the Christian Endeavor 
organization, presided. The speakers were Rev. 
Richard Westrope of York, England, Rev. M. J. Elliott 
of Watlington, England, Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee, 
Scotland, Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris, and Hon. 
Samuel B. Capen, president of the American Board. 

Dr. Clark described the founding of the International 
Christian Endeavor Brotherhood, in a room of the Old 
Bailey, London, last summer, as the most significant and 
inspiring event connected with the Christian Endeavor 
World Convention. Mr. Westrope brought out as 


grounds of hope the fact that the true disciples of the 
Prince of Peace were never so numerous as now, and 
further, that the social spirit which Christianity has pro- 
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duced is taking such wide and deep hold on the world. 
Mr. Elliott emphasized the intimate relation of the peace 
movement to Christianity, and the incompatibility of the 
whole spirit and practice of warfare with the spirit and 
teaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Pastor Wagner 
developed the thought that war is not in the big guns, 
the strongholds and the battleships, but in the hearts of 
men, and that to put an end to war, the dispositions that 
led to it must be rooted out of men’s souls, and that 
children must be educated in a manner to create within 
them the pacific mind. Mr. Walsh pointed out to the 
young people that the time has gone by for the exces- 
sive admiration of soldiers and fawning upon them, and 
that there is a new chivalry of sacrifice for the good of 
others to which the youth of to-day should commit 
themselves. Mr. Capen dwelt upon the growing soli- 
darity of the race, the close and intimate relations of all 
nations and peoples to-day, and the remarkable manner 
in which the business interests of the world are allying 
themselves with philanthropy and religion to suppress 
war. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 5. 

The second business session of the Congress was called 
to order Wednesday morning in Tremont Temple at 10 
o’clock. 

On the motion of Edwin D. Mead, it was voted to send 
cablegrams of greeting to Frederic Passy, Paris, Hodg- 
son Pratt, London, Elie Ducommun, Berne, and Andrew 
Carnegie, Skibo Castle, Scotland. 

The President, who could not remain for the forenoon, 
called Albert K. Smiley to the chair. 

The Secretary presented an additional number of let- 
ters and telegrams of greeting from people and associa- 
tions in different parts of the country and of Europe, 
including one from Dr. Thomas Barclay of London, 
which had been received through the Associated Press. 

The Baroness von Suttner, who had just arrived from 
Europe, was then presented to the Congress and received 
a most cordial welcome from the audience. In a few 
words she presented the greetings of the Austrian and 
the Hungarian Peace Societies and the Academical Peace 
Society of the University of Vienna. She rejoiced in 
the fact that the peace movement, which had begun in 
America, was now encircling the world, though the 
gigantic horrors now being perpetrated in the Far East 
took away much of the delight and made one almost feel 
ashamed to be a citizen of the present world. 

Rabbi J. Leonard Levi of Pittsburg was introduced 
and expressed to the Congress the greetings and best 
wishes of the Jewish people, to whom above all other 
peoples, he said, the cause of peace was sacred. The 
ideal of the prophet Isaiah, he said, had been the means 
of inaugurating the movement which had led to this 
Peace Congress. One of the greatest messages from the 
Good Book was that there is but one God for us all. In 
the human spectrum white, black, red, brown and yellow 
men are all necessary. War is fratricide, no matter be- 
tween what races. It is a game of red and black — red 
with blood, black with hate. Its true character must be 
taught in the pulpits, the schools everywhere. 

Baba Bharati, speaking for India, pleaded the cause of 
the Thibetans, whose country had been ruthlessly invaded. 
The English government, he said, had been wheedled 
into the thing. The English did not want it, but the 
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Indian government did, and had wheedled the home gov- 
ernment into it. Speaking of the Russo-Japanese war, 
he pleaded for the removal of the causes of war between 
the East and the West. The causes, he said, were the 
purpose of the West to thrust its civilization and its 
religion upon the East. The East reverenced Jesus. 
The East did not retaliate when they were called hea- 
thens and call the Westerners heathens. The word 
heathen ought to be blotted out of the dictionaries. 
The foundations of Eastern civilization were as old as 
creation and could not be destroyed. The East had been 
the parent of all civilizations. 

Dr. M. Chirug, speaking for Russia, declared that the 
people at large in Russia were lovers of peace. If there 
were any Japanese present as a member of the Congress 
he would be glad to extend to him the hand of greeting 
as a fellowman and a friend of peace. 

The regular business was then taken up, and a report 
from the Committee on Current Questions on the Russo- 
Japanese war was made by Dr. Darby. The report con- 
sisted of two resolutions (given in full in our last issue), 
one appealing directly to the Emperors of Russia and 
Japan to stop the war, either by direct negotiation or by 
inviting the good offices of neutral powers; the other 
appealing to the other powers signatory of the Hague 
Convention to use their utmost endeavors to bring the 
war to a close by mediation. 

These resolutions gave rise to a most interesting de- 
bate, which continued during the remainder of the 
session. A few objected to the adoption of the resolu- 
tions, because they felt that no immediate result would 
be obtained. Much the greater number thought that it 
was the duty of the Congress to speak clearly on the 
subject, whatever might or might not be the immediate 
effect. Those who took part in the debate were L. A. 
Maynard of New York, Belva A. Lockwood of Wash- 
ington, E. T. Moneta of Italy, William Randal Cremer, 
of the British House of Commons (who gave an interest- 
ing account of an effort made from London to prevent 
the war), Professor Quidde of Germany, Dr. Gavin 
Brown Clark of England, J. G. Alexander of London, 
Secretary of the International Law Association, Mr. 
G. H. Perris of London, secretary of the Cobden Club, 
Mr. Pryce Jones, Member of Parliament, Mr. John 
Lund of the Norwegian Parliament, Dr. Magill, ex-presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. M. Chirug of Russia, Prof. Theodore Ruyssen of 
France, and Alfred H. Love of Philadelphia. 

The resolutions were then adopted, as was a third one 
favoring the sending, if possible, of a deputation to 
President Roosevelt to ask him to take the initiative in 
trying to secure mediation by the powers to put an end 
to the war. 

A second report from the same committee was made 
by Senator Houzeau de Lehaie of Belgium on the sub- 
ject of the reconciliation of France and Germany over 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine. The committee re- 
ported that they had examined the partial report made 
to the Congress by the Berne Peace Bureau under in- 
struction from the Congress of last year, and recom- 
mended that the subject be sent back to the Bureau for 
further consideration and report next year. 

The recommendation was approved, and the session 
then adjourned. 
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On Wednesday afternoon, from 4 to 6 o’clock, a recep- 
tion was given to the delegates by the Mayor of Boston 
at the Public Library. 

BUSINESS MEN IN 
PEACE 

On Wednesday evening a public meeting was held in 
Tremont Temple for the consideration of the relations 
of business to the movement for international peace. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. Paine, President 
of the Congress, at 8 o’clock, and Mr. William H. Lin- 
coln, ex-President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
was called to the chair. . 

Mr. Lincoln, on taking the chair, said : 

“ It is incumbent on every business man to do his part 
in forwarding this great cause, one of the greatest causes 
in the world at the present time. The cause is making 
notable and satisfactory progress. Since the meeting 
of the Peace Congress in 1903, ten nations have signed 
arbitration treaties pledging reference to the Hague 
Court. The mere fact of the existence of the Court will 
cause many cases to be settled out of court. 

“It is gratifying to us that the United States led the 
world in organized work for peace, three peace societies, 
the first in the world, being founded here in 1815. 
The peace congresses had their inception in Boston. 
America had the honor of opening the Hague Court. 
At the Pan-American Congress in 1901-02, all the 
Central and South American States asked for admission 
to the Hague Court. Forty nations of the two hemi- 
spheres now have no cause of war with each other. But 
there is still a great deal to be accomplished. 

“It is quite unnecessary to attempt to portray the hor- 
rors, the barbarities of war, its degrading influences on 
society. The sufferings on the battlefield are equalled 
by the anguish and desolations at home. The enormous 
expenditures of money constitute a fearful drain upon 
the resources of the people, consuming the vitals of the 
nations. This waste is a serious menace to progress 
and prosperity. Hence financial and business interests 
are demanding the destruction of the war system. The 
imagination cannot conceive the beneficent results that 
would flow from the death of the monster that is gnaw- 
ing the root of all prosperity. 

“ It is in the power of business men to put a stop to war 
by refusing to furnish the sinews of war. War could 
not be carried on without the aid of financiers who con- 
trol the money markets. 

“ As a result of an address of Dr. Thomas Barclay 
before the Boston Chamber of Commerce last January, 
an Arbitration Committee of the Chamber was organ- 
ized. This was followed by the organization of a Massa- 
chusetts International Arbitration Committee. This 
action has been followed in other states. Very soon a 
large majority of the boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce of the country will be united in the demand 
for arbitration treaties between this and other countries. 

« Boston is a city of ‘isms,’ but not in the bad sense. 
It is a city of patriotism, of high and noble idealism. It 
stands for what is true and right and just. That is why 
the peace movement had its origin here. The merchants 
of Boston have a record of which they may well be proud. 
Boston has occupied a high position in the commerce of 
the world. Boston business men know that the mission of 
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commerce is to cultivate friendly relations with all na- 
tions, to promote the welfare and happiness of mankind. 
All business interests are affected by even the mere ap- 
prehension of war. Financial panics and revulsions of 
business are thereby brought about, causing the loss of 
hundreds of millions, Therefore it behooves the busi- 
ness interests of this and of all countries to insist that the 
governments shall enter into arbitration treaties and 
proceed to a gradual disarmament.” [ Applause. ] 

Hon. John Lund of the Norwegian Parliament was the 
next speaker. He said: 

“No array of proofs are necessary to show that com- 
merce demands peac®. Undisturbed trade routes and 
means of communication are as necessary to the health 
of nations az an uninterrupted blood circulation to that 
of the body. A brief disturbance often causes the loss 
of many millions to the people of a country. 

“The world of trade looked on our peace efforts skep- 
tically for awhile, but the veil has fallen from its eyes. 
It is now out and out friendly to the movement. Busi- 
ness men are among the most active in trying to secure 
treaties and guarantees for the better protection of the 
course of trade. 

“On my recent journey through your country, as a 
member of the Interparliamentary Union, I was dumb 
with admiration at the extent and beauty of the achieve- 
ments of your American spirit and energy. But I felt 
that it would be the most heinous sin if war were to be 
permitted to lay its ravaging hand upon the material 
happiness and well being which I witnessed. 

“ The great economic damages which war occasions are 
not so easily grasped as the number of deaths and muti- 
lations, but they are terrible enough. Every wasted 
shilling is so much deducted from the economic basis on 
which a community rests. The land which will carry on 
a war must be prepared to see its stocks sink in value. 
This often affects millions of those who have invested 
their hard won savings in the stocks. The day of the 
outbreak of war between Russia and Japan, the value of 
the Russian Loan stocks fell in France half a billion 
francs. 

‘“‘ If we look at the sums which go to the carrying on of 
wars, we find still more enormous amounts gone up in 
smoke. The Crimean war has been computed to have 
cost three hundred and forty million pounds sterling, the 
Italian war sixty, the Austro-Prussian war sixty-six, 
the Franco-German war five hundred, the Russo-Turk- 
ish war two hundred, the British war against the Zulus 
and Afghans thirty. The Boer war cost the British tax- 
payers not less than two hundred and thirty million. 
Mr. Hanotaux estimates that the Franco-German war 
cost France alone six hundred million pounds sterling. 

“ What sums the present war is swallowing daily! 
How much of the millions put into the Russian and 
Japanese fleets will be left when the war ends? In the 
war with China every Japanese soldier cost the govern- 
ment sixteen shillings per day. The present war will 
cost Japan not less than seven million pounds per month. 

“ War indemnities are also enormous. Turkey had to 


hand over to Russia forty-five million pounds, France to 
Germany two hundred million, Austria to Prussia three 
million, Greece to Turkey four million. 

“ I'o provide such enormous sums requires an incalcu- 
lable amount of work by the non-fighters. 
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“Europe has enjoyed peace for a generation, but the 
‘Armed Peace’ has been maintained at frightful cost. 
This absurd procedure might be satisfactory enough, if 
it offered reasonable guarantees against war. But it 
gives no absolute assurance of peace. The small powers, 
however much they may arm, are at the mercy of the 
great. The total state expenditure on the European 
armies in 1903 was two hundred and sixty million pounds. 
To this must be added two hundred and twenty million 
pounds, the value of the working power of more than 
four million men which goes to waste. The system costs 
Europe, all told, not less than seven pounds ten shillings 
per family. What a blessed work in the service of peace 
all these mighty sums might provide for millions of men! 

“ Whether the ideal of perpetual peace can ever be at- 
tained it would be idle to attempt to discuss. Our cam- 
paign is against an evil which has the prescriptive right 
of thousands of years to support it. We must be satis- 
fied if we see the cause gradually gaining graqund. It is 
much if by the instrumentality of negotiation and arbi- 
tration the horrors of a single war only can be pre- 
vented. 

« American men of business have certainly acquired the 
art of making money. Let us hope that they will mas- 
ter the still greater art of making peace. Millions de- 
voted to the service of peace will be of greater impor- 
tance to them than the millions which they are com- 
pelled to contribute every year to the service of war.” 

Edward Atkinson of Boston was next introduced, and 
said in substance : . 

“ The interdependence of nations is becoming the rule. 
This interdependence makes for peace and plenty. The 
predatory system of conquest and colonization has about 
ended. This system has imposed excessive cost without 
adequate return, Even in Germany a stern resistance is 
being developed against the military class. When the 
masses there are a little more developed in intelligence, 
they will suppress the military and privileged classes. 

“Commerce is becoming the paramount power in the 
civilized world. By the united action of the chambers of 
commerce in Great Britain, France and Italy these coun- 
tries have been compelled to enact treaties of arbitration 
by which the previous causes of war will, for the most 
part, be sent to the courts for judicial decision. 

“There is one other great movement by which the 
peace of the world may be practically assured. It may 
at first seem visionary, but it is not. In the last century 
it became necessary to establish neutral zones on land 
and sea. Belgium and Switzerland were neutralized. 
The Suez Canal has been neutralized. But the most 
conspicuous example of neutralization is that of the 
Great Lakes on our Northern border. After the War 
of 1812 when the British vessels on the lakes were 
nearly all destroyed and those of this country badly 
shattered, the United States began to lay down the keels 
of a new navy, and England was preparing to follow. 

“When John Quincy Adams was sent in 1816 as Min- 
ister to England, he proposed to the British govern- 
ment that ‘in order to avoid collision and to save 
expense’ neither nation should build or maintain vessels 
of war on the Great Lakes. The next year, when he 
became Secretary of War, a simple agreement was en- 
tered into to this effect, and since 1817 no war vessels 
have been upon these lakes. 
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“ Now, the greatest water ways of commerce are upan 
the Atlantic Ocean. These ways are well defined. 
They are marked on all the charts. Why not, ‘in order 
to avoid collision and to save expense’ neutralize these 
ferry ways? Why not enter upon treaties defining neu- 
tral zones and uniting for the maintenance of their neu- 
trality? This proposition is not half so visionary as it 
would have been a few years ago to propose the treaties 
of arbitration now existing. It needs only the common 
sense and sagacity and force of the business men of 
different countries to compel the neutralization of these 
highways of the sea. It is time for the business men to 
assert their power and demand in the name of common 
sense; common right and common wealth, that this thing 
be done and that the curse of war cease.” 

Mr. Georg Arnhold, of the banking house of Arnhold 
& Co., Dresden, was the next speaker. His remarks in 
German were interpreted by Dr. Urban of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He was surprised at the great progress of the 
peace movement in the United States as compared with 
Germany. It was realized in Germany that war was a 
dreadful thing, but owing to political and economic con- 
ditions the movement for its suppression was slow. 

The German Emperor, he said, was a friend of peace, 
though of course of “the armed peace.” He quoted 
some words of the Emperor protesting against being 
taken for a soldier, especially a soldier who seeks bloody 
laurels. 

The peace movement had, however, made progress in 
Germany. The German Peace Society, though young, 
now had about twelve hundred members, The members 
of the universities had been the leaders in this as in other 
movements. The business men and the working men 
had also done their share. This he considered a favor- 
able sign for the peace movement. He hoped that the 
manufacturers and the large land owners might also soon 
be reached by the economical and financial considerations, 
and convinced that it would be to their great loss if the 
peace movement failed. 

Mr. George Foster Peabody of New York, who was 
next called upon, said : 

“The peace we believe in is something that depends 
upon our recognition of that in man and woman that is 
to be reverenced. People should think more of them- 
selves than to try to force on others what they would 
not have forced upon themselves. We shall not make 
much progress in this cause unless we consider it from 
this point of view. Modern business methods exhibit 
this principle in active progress. Even among the so- 
called speculative interests the principle of arbitration 
has been developed to a large extent. Modern busi- 
ness tries to economize expense and waste in every 
direction. In this direction the employment of arbitra- 
tion has been most successful. 

“The great fundamental business interests of the 
country are of course apart from the speculative. But 
in these also the same principle of avoiding waste and 
friction prevails. 

“ But the American business men are, after all, only 
representative, in our democracy, of the great multitude 
of the people. The business man simply makes trans- 
fers economically from the producer to the consumer, 
and all are consumers. 

“It is great cause of rejoicing that here in Boston there 
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are to-night three great gatherings, met in the same 
interests, — a gathering of workingmen, a great gather- 
ing of women, and this meeting of business men. 

“T believe all that Mr. Atkinson has been saying to- 
night as to the development of our conviction that the 
peace for which we stand is an active principle. We 
ought to take time to consider what it is that we believe 
in. Men frequently say that they are peace men but that 
wars must sometimes be. We should not applaud the 
men who say, ‘ Yes, we must have peace,’ and do what 
they can to build up armies and navies: men who praise 
peace but never work for it as an active principle, the 
respect, that is, that we owe to other men and women. 
If we follow that principle we are bound to try to pre- 
vent friction between nations. The Peace Society will, 
I believe, gain a larger number of members when it has 
the courage to drop from its list the men who talk for 
peace but work for war.” 

Mr. A. B. Farquhar, Vice-President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, was the next speaker. 
He declared that the Association which he represented, 
believed to be the greatest business organization in the 
world, was already committed to the cause of arbitration 
and peace. It is of peculiar interest to manufacturers to 
have pacific methods substituted for warfare in the rela- 
tions of nations. Their prosperity or adversity as 
arule depends on the prosperity or adversity of their 
customers, the great public. Whatever makes their cus- 
tomers less able to spend, causes them to suffer. Wher- 
ever there is waste there is want, and want cuts down 
demand. The thoughtful business man knows therefore 
that there is nothing more desirable than to replace hos- 
tilities by peaceful methods of settling misunderstandings. 

The opposition relies on sneers, not arguments. They 
pay more attention to us than to our arguments. No 
one whose opinion is worth noticing fails to acknowledge 
the superiority of arbitration to arms. But many do 
nothing to establish the better method, fearing that some- 
body else will refuse to follow it. If there is a call to 
any people on earth to work for universal arbitration, 
that call is to us as Americans. The fact that this 
country has already played a conspicuous part in inter- 
national arbitrations is no reason for resting on our oars. 
This is the very land best fitted to stand in the vanguard 
of the movement, as its power is matchless, its resources 
inexhaustible. The country that has evolved our Supreme 
Court ought to lead and not to follow. 

Arbitration, we may be sure, will never become the 
universally accepted soluticn of international questions 
while the nations are showing by their daily conduct 
that they are looking beyond it to something else as the 
final resort. The inseparable accompaniment of arbitra- 
tion is disarmament. Huge armies, frowning fortifica- 
tions, mammoth war-vesse!s would speedily be rendered 
obsolete by a genuine trust in arbitration as a reasonable 
method. 

From a business point of view a worse investment 
than modern war-ships would be hard to find. After 
what the last few months have shown as to the ease with 
which they can be snuffed out, the folly of throwing 
away millions of dollars on such clumsy toys should not 
need to be proved. 

But the worst of these war preparations is not their 
cost, nor even their worthlessness; it is the evidence 
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they give that our protestations of peaceful disposition 
are not to be taken at their face value. What effect will 
they have on the smaller nations which occupy our con- 
tinent with us, against whom we have no need to defend 
ourselves ? 

The Arbitration Conference at Washington did not, 
however, go so far as to ask for a reduction of armaments. 
It confined itself to asking for a few treaties under which 
cases of disagreement should be referred normally to the 
Hague Court. That wasvery little to ask. We should 
not cease from our efforts until this modest demand is 
granted. This step taken, our further progress will 
naturally be determined by the result. 

The last speaker of the evening was Mr. Frederick H. 
Jackson, President of the Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce. Our age, he said, is the age of practicalities, as 
others have been the ages of chivalry or of art. The 
audience here gathered helps us to realize this. We 
have here commercial organizations taking part in the 
deliberations of an international Peace Congress, greed 
striking hands with charity. Nothing could be more 
natural than the union of the men of peace with the men 
of trade. All branches of business, manufacturing, com- 
merce, agriculture, banking, should be and are interested 
in peace and arbitration. All of these interests require 
for their stability, growth and perpetuity the assurance 
of peace among the nations — peace for the sake of the 
proper development of trade relations throughout the 
whole world. 

The world has given hardly passing attention to 
those who have preached the doctrine of peace, the 
doctrine announced by the Master of all, the Prince 
of Peace. From then till now wars and tumults, hatred 
and strife have reigned, even among His professed 
followers. Now when we are apt to think that material- 
ism is enthroned, that man’s ethical nature is being sup- 
pressed, we are brought face to face with the fact that 
never before has been so imminent the consummation of 
the angelic proclamation. The Conference at Lake 
Mohonk last spring was an inspiring revelation of the 
manner in which the directors of finance, manufacturers, 
men of commerce are uniting with statesmen and philan- 
thropists to accomplish the ends for which this Congress 
has been convened. 

The statistics which show the tremendous drain 
caused by war are familiar to all; so are its evil effects 
upon the mechanic and the laborer, the artisan and the 
farmer. Why, then, has the business world been so 
slow to recognize in the advocates of arbitration its best 
friends and allies? God be praised, our eyes are being 
opened. We have been blind and stupid. The dream- 
ers have looked forward to the reign of peace on earth. 
They have proclaimed their doctrine to uninterested 
hearers. It is not so now. Hard-headed business men 
have come to see that war is the greatest enemy of 
industry, trade and commerce. So it comes about that 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce are joining 
in the councils of peace, and codperating in the promo- 
tion of arbitration among the nations, that they may 
help hasten the day when the brotherhood of man shall 
not he a far-off vision, but a consummate fact. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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WOMEN’S MEETING IN PARK STREET CHURCH. 


At the same time that the Business Men’s Meeting 
was going on in Tremont Temple a great woman’s meet- 
ing was in progress in Park Street Church, at which the 
relations of women to the peace cause were considered. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead presided, and the speakers were 
Mrs. W. P. Byles of Manchester, England, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Chicago, Miss A. M. Dunhill of India, Miss 
Sophia Sturge of Birmingham, England, Dr. Yamei Kin 
of China, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Wilhelmina Sheriff 
Bain of New Zealand, and the Baroness von Suttner of 
Austria. 

Mrs. Mead in opening the meeting emphasized the 
necessity of women avoiding sentimentalism and of giv- 
ing themselves to definite practical work. Mrs. Byles 
elaborated and emphasized in a most interesting address 
the thought that what we want among the nations, as 
among individuals, is what the theologians aptly call “a 
change of heart.” “We have to create a land where 
violence shall never more be heard, where vile principles 
shall no more be called noble, where the worker of mis- 
chief shall be no longer held worthy.” Miss Addams, 
after calling attention to three kinds of peace advocates 
of the past,— those who had appealed to the sense of 
righteousness, those who had appealed to pity, and those 
who had invoked the principle of prudence,— expressed 
her feeling that peace work should be done in an active 
and constructive way, in harmony with the principles of 
true democracy, of self-government, in a brave and heroic 
way along the lines of moral adventure, of self-surrender 
and the service of others. 

Miss Dunhill portrayed vividly the effects of the 
seventy thousand British soldiers in India on the popu- 
lation of the country —three hundred millions; on the 
women and men of the country, in the increase of licen- 
tiousness and drink. Miss Sophia Sturge, in a paper 
read by Dr. Darby, advocated as a part of the construct- 
ive peace work to be done the erection in every prominent 
city of a hall of peace, to be used by the people for meet- 
ings and work along peace lines. Dr. Yamei Kin, the 
eloquent and cultivated Chinese lady physician now in 
this country, spoke most briefly of the necessity of the 
Occident and the Orient joining hands across the seas, 
to weave a chain of love that shall girdle the world. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe told briefly the story of her 
effort at the close of the Franco-Prussian war, including 
a lengthy tour in Europe, to arouse the women of the 
civilized world to interest themselves to try to do away 
with war, and of the indifference which she found at 
that time among women, because of their ignorance of 
and non-participation in the public affairs of the world. 
Miss W. Sheriff Bain told the story of the wars among 
the natives of New Zealand, of the wars between them 
and the British settlers, and of the manner in which the 
South African war had affected the country for ill. 
The National Council of Women of New Zealand which 
she represented had from its inception stood for peace. 

The Baroness von Suttner, who was given an enthusi- 
astic reception, after giving her impressions of the great- 
ness of the peace movement in America, discussed the 
reasons why women do not join the peace movement in 
greater numbers, and set forth the power which women 
have in the training of children and in the exercise of 
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their peculiar characteristics to banish war ultimately 
from the earth. 

After the reading of a letter from Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall of Indianapolis, who was to have presided, but 
was unavoidably kept away, the meeting adjourned. 


In Faneuil Hall, on Wednesday evening, a working- 
men’s public mass meeting was held, which was presided 
over by George E. McNeil of Boston. ‘The speakers 
were Samuel Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Pete Curran, representative to the 
Peace Congress of the General Federation of English 
Trades Unions, Henri La Fontaine, Socialist member of 
the Belgium Senate, Herbert Burroughs, representing 
the Social Democratic Federation, and Claude Gignoux, 
representing the Copartnership Societies of France. 

Mr. Gompers said that the trades unionists and the 
men and women of labor are devoted to the establish- 
ment of peace, because it is they who have to bear the 
burdens of war and militarism. But peace, to mean 
anything, must be founded upon the principles of justice 
and right. It makes the heart sad to think that in this 
year of grace we are still confronted with wars and more 
wars that may yet come. War, whatever you call it, is 
international murder. The greatest element that will 
make for its abolition will be the organized forces of 
labor acting internationally. 

Pete Curran spoke of the earnest desire of the nearly 
two million organized workmen in Great Britain that 
international peace should be established, because they 
were frequently the victims of war. War he considered 
more an industrial than even a commercial question. 
He thought that the net gain to the United States tax- 
payers of the annexation of the Philippines was about 
the same as that to Great Britain of the annexation of 
the Boer republic, that is, increased and useless burdens. 

Senator La Fontaine gave a description of the political 
conditions in Belgium, and Mr. Burroughs urged work- 
ingmen to use every sane method to bring about indus- 
trial peace, which in its turn would greatly aid in the 
establishment of international peace. Mr. Claude Gig- 
noux, speaking in French, developed the thought that 
neither the victor nor the vanquished gained anything 
from war. 

Mr. McNeil introduced some resolutions, which were 
adopted by a rising vote, declaring in substance that 
trade-unionism makes for peace, that justice and equity 
to the workers would naturally tend to abolish the causes 
of war, and making, in the name of organized labor, a 
protest against war. 





New Books. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HacvuE Court. By John 
W. Foster. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 
$1.00 net. 


Hon. John W. Foster has just rendered an important 
service to the cause of international arbitration and peace 
by the publication, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of 
Boston, of a monograph on “ Arbitration and the Hague 
Court.” This work was prepared at the suggestion and 
invitation of the Mohonk Arbitration Conference over 
which Mr. Foster presided for two years. Besides his 
connection with this and the National Conferences on 
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Arbitration held at Washington in January last and in 
April, 1896, Mr. Foster has had wide knowledge of the 
subject in his long diplomatic career, and no public man 
has a completer understanding than he of the spirit, the 
purposes and the already large success of the movement 
to substitute arbitration for force in the adjustment of 
controversies between nations. 

In his treatment of the subject he first gives a brief — 
all too brief — historical review of the movement which 
led up to the Hague Conference ; then he devotes some 
pages to the calling, the work and the importance of the 
Conference. In the third chapter he discusses disarma- 
ment as it was considered by the Hague Conference, 
quoting from the speeches made by some of the leading 
delegates. Mr. Foster is strongly in favor of an inter- 
national agreement for the restriction of armaments, and 
feels that our government ought to keep itself in a posi- 
tion to respond without embarrassment to a call in this 
direction. 

A full chapter is devoted to the Arbitration Conven- 
tion, “the crowning work of the Hague Conference,” 
another to the constitution and work of the Permanent 
Court, for which that Convention provided, and still 
another to some suggested modifications of the Court. 

After a brief discussion of special and joint commis- 
sions, which he considers to have still a good deal of 
value alongside of the Hague Court, Mr. Foster in his 
“ Conclusion ” expresses his firm belief that the Hague 
Court, though imperfect, is a great and highly valuable 
instrument toward the preservation of peace, and he 
advises the friends of universal peace to make it their 
policy “to perfect that instrument, and to make the 
Hague Court popular with the nations as an effective 
means of adjusting international differences.” 

In an Appendix the text of the Hague Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes is given ; 
so is that of the Anglo-French treaty of October 14, 
1903, that of the Netherlands-Denmark treaty of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1904, and an extract from the Spanish- Mexican 
treaty of 1902. There is also included in the Appendix 
the history-making resolution adopted by the Interpar- 
liamentary Conference at St. Louis on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, this year, and the speech of the Hon. Theodore 
E. Burton on the naval appropriation bill in the National 
House of Representatives on the 22d of February last. 

The book will be a most useful and helpful concise 
manual of the arbitration movement to all those who 
desire to get, without going deeply into details, a com- 
prehensive view of the subject. 





Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


THE CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.’ 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s repori, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, ky a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Aatwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 





A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.— By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900, 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. —— By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

™~, for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 

Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 


_ Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 


at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Menace of the Navy.—8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 

Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism.— Letter Leaflet No. 84. 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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